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Events of the Géleck. 


THE offensive of the Allies in the West is now by 
far the most important development of the war. Further 
reports from Sir John French make it clear that our 
advance at Neuve Chapelle was a movement of the same 
type as the earlier French advance in Champagne. The 
artillery preparation was intense, but also relatively 
brief. The aim is no longer simply to demoralize the 
enemy by gun-fire, but, rather to destroy his defensive 
works, and especially his barbed wire, by the sheer 
physical effect of high explosives. The infantry advance 
follows across ground that has been literally churned up. 
The results at Neuve Chapelle were an advance over a 
front of 4,000 yards for a depth of 1,200 yards. The 
losses to the enemy in killed and wounded are put at 
17,000 or 18,000, and 1,700 prisoners were taken. A 
further important step was taken to disorganize the 
enemy behind his lines, in the destruction by aeronauts 
of trains and stations at Don and Douai Junctions. 

* * * 

Tue Germans were probably taken somewhat by 
surprise. They counter-attacked with energy, but failed 
to retake any of their lost trenches. More serious was 
their reply at the far north end of our line, St. Eloi, 
where we in turn may have been taken unawares. 
Trenches were lost here, but have since been almost 
entirely recovered. A further success was won on our 
centre, in the capture of Epinelle, a village near 
Armentiéres, a gain of 300 by 800 yards. Our casualties 
in all these operations were heavy. A list of 120 killed 
and wounded officers has been published, but it is not 
complete, for a letter from a surgeon speaks of 200 





wounded officers after Neuve Chapelle. The killed 
reported since March 11th number 108. The French, 
meanwhile, have continued to push forward their 
advancing front in Champagne beyond Perthes, and have 
won a commanding height at Mesnil. Other successes 
have fallen to the French at Notre Dame de Lorette, 
near Arras, and to the Belgians on the Yser. 
- * * 

Tue situation on the Russian front is still fluctuating 
and uncertain. The Germans continue to threaten the 
Russian defence of the Narew, Bobr, and Niemen lines, 
strong and probably impregnable as they are, in their 
combination of marsh and river obstacles. The Russian 
counter-offensive has made progress both in front of the 
Narew (round Przaznysz) and in front of the Niemen, 
between Grodno and Augustowo. But the Germans still 
hold a good deal of Russian soil in force, and they con- 
tinue their siege operations against Ossowetz. On the 
other hand, the Russians have invaded East Prussia far 
to the North, towards Tilsit, though whether this move is 
more than a raid is as yet uncertain. In Poland and in 
the West of Galicia nothing is happening. The Russians 
have taken a lofty position outside Przemysl, which is 
said to dominate it, and they believe that this fortress, 
which has been besieged since the early weeks of the war, 
is now near the end of its resistance. 

* * 7 

Tue chief event at sea has been the destruction of the 
little “ Dresden,” the last of von Spee’s squadron, which 
was sunk by three of our ships after five minutes’ gunfire 
off Juan Fernandez. Most of the crew were saved. It 
is questionable whether this attack in neutral territorial 
waters was within the rules, though the “ Dresden”’ 
herself had not observed them strictly. The merchant- 
cruiser “ Bayano ’’ has been sunk, probably by a torpedo, 
with most of her officers and crew. The submarine 
attacks on merchant ships have once more failed to come 
up to the standard of the first week. It should be noted 
that Lieutenant von Widdigin (the ablest of the sub- 
marine commanders) has behaved with humanity 
in his operations of the Scilly Isles, and towed 
the crews of his victims into safety. There is no official 
news whatever of the operations at the Dardanelles and 
Smyrna, either because the weather is unfavorable, or 
because the ships are waiting for a land force. 

* * * 

In discussing the measures that Mr. Lloyd George 
described last week in announcing the preparations the 
Government were making for increasing and expediting 
the output of the munitions of war, we pointed out that 
there were two important omissions. Armament firms 
were apparently to be left to private enterprise, and 
no arrangements were foreshadowed for the full co- 
operation of labor. Both omissions have now been 
made good. On Monday Lord Kitchener made a grave 
and weighty speech in the House of Lords, laying 
emphasis on the urgent needs of the situation. He 
announced that the Government were taking steps 
to bring the armament firms under their control, 
and to secure that the abnormal profits of these 
firms shall not go into the pockets of the share- 
holders. The men who worked steadily would receive 
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some of these war profits. Lord Kitchener touched 
on cases of slackness and drinking, but he spoke in 
the highest terms of the general conduct of the work- 
men. The effect of this announcement was plain at 
once in the tone of the workmen’s leaders, who already 
considered that the suspicion that great profits were 
being reaped from their actions had damped the ardor 
of the workmen. The Clyde engineers voted by 5,616 
votes to 1,522 for accepting as final the award of the 
Government Arbitration Committee on their claim for 
a wage increase of 2d. an hour. 
* * 7 

On Wednesday, in pursuance of the general plan of 
calling for the responsible co-operation of labor, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Runciman conferred at the 
Treasury with the representatives of nearly thirty trade 
unions. Mr. Lloyd George described the special 
character of the needs of the war. All estimates of the 
expenditure of war material had been exceeded, and 
France had organized the whole of her industries to meet 
theemergency. We had the additional task of increasing 
our army tenfold. Our success and the duration of the 
war, its cost in life and money, depended on our capacity 
to increase and accelerate our output. The French had 
found that by concentrating fire on one point they could 
advance with only one-tenth of the loss of life involved 
in an advance without this previous concentration. Every 
man, therefore, who helped the production of ammuni- 
tion was saving the lives of his comrades in the trenches. 
The Government were going to organize industry for this 
purpose, but they could not do this successfully without 
the co-operation of employers and workers. 

” * * 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce proceeded to outline the pro- 
blems that had to be faced if production was to be stimu- 
lated and to be maintained without interruption. First 
of all, there must be a limitation of profits. Without 
this, the men would feel that they were making this great 
effort not for the State, but for private persons. Then 
there was the question of the settlement of disputes 
without strikes. Mr. Lloyd George suggested that there 
should be a general agreement to refer the disputes to an 
impartial tribunal. A special rrbitrator might be 
appointed by the parties, or the Koard of Trade or the 
Committee on Production might act asa Court of Arbitra- 
tion, or a body might be set up in which labor would be 
represented equally with the employers. Another question 
to be considered was the relaxation of trade union rules 
respecting over-time, and the employment of semi-skilled 
labor. The employment of women’s labor might be of 
great help in some cases. Mr. Lloyd George, in conclusion, 
repeated his own warning and Lord Kitchener’s about 
the effects of drinking among a small minority of workers 
in demoralising the general progress of production, and 
reminded his audience that “‘ at the end of this war we 
shall either be the vassals of the German military caste, 
drunk with success, or we shal] have broken militarism 


for ever.’’ 
” * * 


Tue Order in Council which regulates the conduct 
of the blockade is, we are glad to say, a properly elastic 
document. It is rigid only in laying down the general 
principle that no ships sailing (after March Ist) directly 
to or from enemy ports, shall be allowed to reach their 
destination. Latitude is suggested by the further pro- 
vision that ships sailing to or from neutral ports, with 
cargoes coming from or destined for the enemy, “ may be 
required ’’ to discharge them in our ports. Licenses may 
permit all ships to proceed to a neutral or Allied 
destination. Equally elastic are the regulations for the 
disposal of the cargoes seized, which will not in any case 





be permanently confiscated, but will be dealt with at the 
discretion of the Prize Courts. Clearly the door is open 
for negotiation, and everything depends on the detailed 
instructions issued by the Admiralty. In effect the 
declaration is one of blockade, or, as Sir Edward Grey 
calls it, of a ‘“cordon.’’ The term is avoided so as to 
make things a little easier for neutrals and more adjust- 
able with them. 


* * x 

THE correspondence, published this week, between 
Sir Edward Grey and the American Ambassador, 
registers the failure of the American effort to alleviate 
the horrors and harshnesses of the war at sea. The text 
of the American proposals provided for the abandon- 
ment of floating mines, and allowed the use of anchored 
mines only as a line of defence within range of the guns 
of a fortress. It forbade attacks by submarines on 
merchant ships, while allowing search. It required us 
in return to admit the imports of food into Germany, for 
distribution through American official agency, to the 
civil population. Sir Edward Grey’s reply begins by 
calling attention to the prior rejection of this proposal 
by Germany, and justifies our policy as a reprisal 
authorized by Germany’s many and gross departures 


from international law. 
* * * 


On the other hand, Sir Edward Grey’s reply to 
Mr. Page’s detailed questions as to the working of our 
“ blockade,” opens up many concessions and reservations. 
These ought to do much to meet the interests of neutrals, 
though they will do little to lessen the economic pressure 
on the enemy. In principle, our object is “to establish 
a blockade to prevent vessels from carrying goods for, or 
coming from, Germany.’’ To conduct a blockade from a 
distance is admittedly irregular, but as Mr. Page puts 
it, the development of the submarine has made a regular 
coastal blockade “ physically impossible.’’ We offer 
substantial concessions by way of amendment to neutrals 
for the irregularity. We shall not confiscate their 
ships or cargoes; we shall merely divert them. We shall 
not press the blockade outside European waters, so that 
if an American ship, carrying enemy goods, escaped us 
in the North Sea it would not be subject to seizure off 
New York. Finally, concessions are made to the Ameri- 
can cotton trade. The main idea is to avoid injuring 
neutrals, while effectively stopping the enemy’s supplies. 

* + * 

On the plea that the Government was breaking the 
party truce by introducing a controversial measure, the 
Lords, on Tuesday, threw out a Bill creating an Exe- 
cutive Council for the United Provinces of Oudh and 
Agra. The Council, which would have included one 
Indian member, would have represented only a small 
advance towards self-government, by restricting the auto- 
cratic powers of a Lieutenant Governor. The Lords, by 
their vote, only re-affirmed their earlier view, and 
thereby proved that the lesson of this war has been lost 
onthem. If they meant nothing when they talked of our 
gratitude for Indian loyalty, it must not be supposed that 
Liberals were using empty words. The Bill is not dead, 
and the machinery of the Parliament Act must now be 
invoked. The news, one fears, is likely to create a 
painful feeling in India. 

* * * 

THE Bill for postponing the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church till six months after the war has been put 
off till after Easter, when it will probably be carried. 
The Welsh Members maintained their fight, but after 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech it seems probable that there will 
be no serious Conservative movement for repealing the 
original Act. Other and momentous times will raise 
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other and momentous issues. The sensation of the debate 
was Mr. Lloyd George’s almost impassioned defence of 
the postponement of Disestablishment on the ground that 
the Welsh Church had sent many of her sons to the war, 
and it would be grossly unfair to them to be plunged into 
a new religious constitution the moment they returned. 
It is fair, by the way, to note that Lord Crewe’s speech 
in the House of Lords was misrepresented by Mr. Ellis 
Griffith. Mr. Griffith insisted with some emphasis that 
Lord Crewe had admitted that the Government’s Bill 
would “ distinctly facilitate’’ the repeal of the Welsh 
Church Act. Reference to Lord Crewe’s speech shows 
beyond all question that he thus spoke, not of the 
Government’s Bill, but of the Duke of Devonshire’s. It 
would, of course, be incredible that a member of the 
Government should recommend one of its Bills on the 
ground that it was intended to defeat another. 
* * k 

Tue Chinese Government continues to oppose a 
dilatory resistance to the Japanese demands, and refuses 
to discuss the more fundamental of them. There are 
ominous signs that Japan may soon proceed to forcible 
methods of coercion, and there are rumors that large 
forces are sailing, or have sailed, for China. America 
is angry and will protest, but is not likely to interfere, 
and the European Powers are all of them otherwise 
engaged. Japan seems for the moment in a position to 
act as she pleases, and her pleasure is apparently to 
establish a sort of protectorate over China, economic, 
diplomatic, and military. A foolish effort has been made 
to suppress the news of the extent of these Japanese 
demands. Some of them are economic and include a 
long list of railway, mining, and industrial concessions. 
Others give permanency to the de facto occupation of 
Port Arthur and Tsingtau. Much more serious are the 
claims that Japan shall have a monopoly in the supply of 
military instructors to the Chinese army, that Japan shall 
exercise a veto over the leasing of ports or islands to any 
third Power, and, further, a veto on the conclusion of any 
foreign loan or the engagement of any foreign adviser. 
A touch of humor is supplied by the request for special 
facilities for Japanese Buddhist missionaries. 

* * * 

TAKEN as a whole these demands come near to the 
declaration of a Japanese suzerainty over the Chinese 
Empire. An Empire which cannot borrow money or 
engage an official without the consent of a foreign Power 
has lost its independence. China will, in short, stand 
to Japan as Persia stands to Great Britain and Russia. 
This is, at one blow, to settle the largest political ques- 
tion of the East, and the economic consequences are 
hardly less serious. Japan seeks many exclusive oppor- 
tunities for herself now, and clearly she will, by con- 
trolling Chinese finance, be able, in fact if not in right, to 
control the future economic dealings of China with other 
Powers. The situation is extremely delicate, and there 
may be limits to the action which the Allies can take 
now, whether to protect China’s political independence 
(which we have guaranteed by treaty) or to safeguard 
their own economic interests. Japan is financially de- 
pendent on the West, and she cannot in the long run 
altogether ignore our views. At the least we can refrain 
from sanctioning or recognizing her present procedure. 
The general principle which ought to govern all the 
actions of Allies, is that all claims and gains must wait 
for the general settlement. 

* * * 

THe Belgian Government have published an 
important statement, which shows that the German 
Government, not content with breach of faith, invasion, 
pillage, and massacre, has added the further wrong of 





fraudulent defamation. The German Government, 
which admitted at the time that it was guilty of a 
violation of international law, pretended afterwards that 
it had found proof that Belgium had abandoned her 
neutrality, and submitted as evidence documents 
recording conversations between Belgian and British 
military officials. In order to give the required signifi- 
cance to the documents, the German Government 
suppressed in the translation of this document a sentence 
which showed that all arrangements depended on the 
hypothesis of a previous German invasion. In another 
place “ conversation ’’ is changed to “convention.’”’ By 
such tricks the German Government hoped to whitewash 
its great crime in the eyes of America and of the German 
people. The Belgian Government. has reaffirmed its 
entire loyalty to its treaty obligations, and Germany 
took advantage of that loyalty to pounce on her small 
neighbor before defence could be organized. Is there 
any crime left for her to commit against her ward? 
* * ~ 

Tue death of Count Witte, on Saturday, at the age 
of sixty-six, removes the ablest of contemporary Russian 
statesmen, but his career was over, and his retirement from 
official life probably final. Of Dutch extraction, German 
in his sympathies and cast of mind, the husband of a 
Jewish wife, he stood apart from both the main currents 
of Russian politics. Though he was often at pains to 
represent himself as a sort of Liberal, his opinions were 
more moderate and more bureaucratic than those of even 
the most cautious of the Russian “ Cadets,’’ who are in 
their outlook Western Radicals. He was even further 
removed from the old-world Russian reactionary ten- 
dency, which is clerical, agrarian, and autocratic. He 
might have passed successfully for a North German 
“ National Liberal.’ He rose in his official career as a 
brilliant railway administrator, and then for ten years 
directed Russian finances. His aim was by means of a 
high tariff wall, subsidies, and a welcome to foreign 
capital to build up artificially an industrial system in 
Russia. The attempt succeeded in the sense that fac- 
tories, foundries, and mines sprang into existence with 
startling rapidity, and with them a wealthy capitalist 
class and a landless proletariat. There also followed a 
stiff rise in the cost of living, dislocation in village 
life, and a general discontent which helped to prepare 


the revolutionary movement. 
* * * 


Wirte had opposed the Manchurian War, but it 
fell to him to settle it, as the chief Russian pleni- 
potentiary, in the Treaty of Portsmouth. He returned 
to Russia with a greatly enhanced reputation, and was 
called in, after the grant of the October Constitution 
(1905), to form a Cabinet. It is possible that no one 
could have succeeded where he failed. No one trusted 
him. The Socialist strikers scoffed at him when he 
addressed them as “ little brothers.’? The Liberals would 
not accept him as their leader. The reactionaries 
schemed against him, and even his own official 
subordinates planned pogroms in his own Ministry. In 
the end (May, 1906) he fell through some personal affront 
to the Tsar, and it was M. Goremykin who met the first 
Duma. His later years were filled with strenuous and 
undignified efforts to return to power. His policy in the 
present war was to conclude a separate peace with Ger- 
many. A strong and energetic man, a “ realist,’ un- 
scrupulous as to means, and tactless in speech, he has 
left his stamp on Russian economic development. He 
failed to achieve much in politics, largely because he was 
not in his mental make-up congenial either to the 
idealist progressives or to “truly Russian”’ conser- 
vatives. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LORDS AND THE LABORERS. 


Two classes of our countrymen have this week made two 
contributions, of a widely different character, to the con- 
duct of the war. One of these contributions is, or will 
be, material, the other moral. The Government have 
now taken the proper step of putting the armaments 
firms under public control, and guaranteeing the work- 
men who do their duty a share in the surplus profits of 
their employers and a guarantee that these shall not 
be excessive. We made this proposition last week, and 
we are glad that the trade union leaders have received it 
with sympathy. But it should obviously be put on lines 
fair to the workmen. It is untrue to urge against them 
that there has been any general shirking of their labor. 
The call upon them has been exceptional; it has been 
accompanied in many districts by excessive strain, and 
its reward, owing to the rise in prices, has been inade- 
quate. The civil workmen, therefore, have already 
borne their share of toil and sacrifice; and what the 
Government now require of them is a new service, called 
for by the special emergency of the campaign. This is 
the revelation of the commanding importance of 
artillery and of the terrible missiles it directs. The 
makers of shells and other munitions are close 
auxiliaries of the troops in the field, and Lord 
Kitchener’s proposal to distinguish them with a war 
medal is entirely appropriate. But let it always be 
remembered that from them springs the main strength 
of the actual fighters. All classes have trooped to the 
colors. The Territorials and the new levies—some of 
whom had their baptism of fire at Neuve Chapelle—con- 
tain the largest body of “ intellectuals,’ of head- 
workers, as well as of our traditional Samurai, that 
the British Army has ever known. But in the main it 
is still the workmen whose bodies line the trenches of 
Flanders. Their brothers and friends at home are of 
the same spiritual stuff, only less visibly bound by the 
hard necessities of the hour. It is not their fault if the 
dreadful panorama of the struggle, and its tremendous 
import to us and the world, have not been more acutely 
visualized by them. The responsibility lies largely with 
the boastfulness and moral cowardice of our sensational 
press and the secretiveness of the censorship. The war is 
dreadful, and it is not won; yet to lose it is unthinkable. 
Has this tremendous dilemma ever been driven 
home to the average British mind? There is 
one other grave proposition which, in our view, 
has not been adequately presented, and that is: What 
was the war for, and what should the nation reasonably 
desire to obtain from it? When that issue has been met, 
and the confidence and sympathy of the people, from 
whom enormous sacrifices are and will be demanded, has 
been generously sought, their full offering will lie on 
the altar with the rest. 

Meanwhile, another section of the nation has been 
making its contribution to the common cause. The 
House of Lords, like the rest of us, have witnessed the 
struggle in Flanders, and the special part which a famous 
part of the King’s Dominions has playedin it. The Indian 





contingent, which did admirable service in the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle, was not a foreign or a forced levy, 
like some of the national contingents which Napoleon 
pressed into his wars. It was in essence a gift from all 
classes, including the “ politicals’’ who are the objects 
of Lord MacDonnell’s polite scorn. That event seemed 
to most men to mark an era in our government of India ; 
to ‘be, under all its circumstances, an answer to the 
Morley reforms and an acknowledgment of a new moral 
relationship to the British Raj. It was certainly tendered 
at a moment when native Indiathought that those reforms 
would proceed in their normal development. Such a 
development the Government contemplated when they 
proposed, on the advice of the Governor-General and the 
majority of his Council, to set up an Executive Council 
(including a native) for the united provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, as a help to the over-burdened Lieutenant- 
Governor in that great administrative centre. There is 
no novelty in the proposal. It exists in most Indian 
provinces. It is a slight measure of decentralization, a 
cautious step towards India’s freedom from the rule of 
the retired official, a small recognition of the kind of 
statesmanship of which Mr. Gokhale was a prime 
exemplar and ornament. The criticism of the scheme 
was either merely speculative, or was based on the view 
that the more conservative elements in the province or 
on the Viceroy’s Council were hostile, as"we show . 
expect them to be. It is ridiculous to argue that even if 
it represented a slightly less traditional form of 
administration than that of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the time was a fit one for annulling the sanction which 
the Government of India had given it. 

The House of Lords, however, resolved to use the 
power which their own defacement of Lord Morley’s 
reforms secured them. Led by the bureaucratic peers, 
they vetoed the new Executive Council. The public 
should note the two characteristics of their act. The first 
is the over-riding of India by Westminster. The second 
is the obvious motive of dislike and fear of the 
‘* politicals.”” Lord Curzon clearly thinks it wrong 
for India to be “ political.’’ She may be submissive and 
soldierly, but she must not think or act for herself in 
other than thoroughly menial and well-guarded capaci- 
ties. Her sons may possess the full privilege of dying for 
the Empire; but not of helping effectually to make the 
State live. This is the old attack, covered by obsolete 
artillery, on the legislation of 1909. Not a vestige of the 
ground covered by the Morley reforms is really conceded 
by these reactionaries. India is to them a permanent 
satrapy of the Empire, and her children are to return 
from the stricken field with no such guerdon in their 
hands as soldiers of liberty are accustomed to carry. 

Now this seems to us an unmeant but none the less 
real act of pro-Germanism—a substantial encouragement 
to the “enemy in the field.” It will deeply discourage 
and mortify progressive India in the hour when she has 
come to help us through a great Imperial trial; it will 
encourage our critics to point against us the old tradi- 
tional gibe as to our exclusive regard for other people’s 
liberties and the Indian extremist to mock at the hopes of 
self-government after the war. It represents, indeed, the 
worst kind of defeat that we can acknowledge at our 
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enemy’s hands, the admission that we are afraid to move 
on and away from his system of centralized, dictatorial 
government into the broader paths we had designed for 
India. 


they count when we come to present our case to the 


These are the spiritua] defeats that matter, for 


world and to our own people—and it is, on the whole, a 
true case—that we have something better as a recipe 
for government than centralism and militarism, and that 
not in one Continent but in five (including the most 
difficult of all) we have made it work. 
this time of all others, tv 
in due season, 

Executive Council 


We ought, at 
have had the power, 
the 
We 
have acknow- 


to put a Mohammedan on 
for the United Provinces. 
at this time of all others, 
ledged the splendid gift, 


and feudatory, but of “‘ political’’ India. 


should, 
not merely of princely 
What we 
have now to make India clearly understand is that “ we ”’ 
are not the House of Lords, and that the House of Lords 
is merely—itself. 





THE TREATMENT OF SUBMARINE CREWS. 


THE controversy raging in the correspondence columns 
of the newspapers, started by the wild and intemperate 
suggestions of some exasperated civilians, has set people 
discussing once again the question of the responsibility 
About the 
treatment that is proper for soldiers and sailors who 


Fethe soldier and sailor under orders. 


commit crimes against or without orders, there can be 
no dispute. If a soldier commits rape, pillage, or arson, 
or kills civilians without authority or licence from his 
superior officers, he is no less amenable to punishment 
than anybody else, and his uniform, so far from pro- 
tecting him from punishment, is a reason for making 
that punishment more severe. 
than sheer barbarians, will agree. But what of men who 
act under direct orders, or men who, though they give 
orders, are themselves obeying the instructions of their 
Government ? 
service in this controversy in throwing a cold and judicial 
light on the metaphors and analogies that some corre- 
spondents have employed in this connection, remind us 
that in a technical and exact sense the word “ murderer ”’ 
cannot be applied to a soldier who acts under the orders 
of his Government. ‘‘ Murder,’’ says Professor Holland, 
**is such slaying as is forbidden by the national law of 
Thus, a 
man who drowns thirty British sailors because his 


the country which takes cognisance of it.’’ 


Government has ordered its submarine service to ship- 
wreck merchantmen, does not commit murder; nor 
again, presumably, can we use this term of a man who 
has a hundred men and women drawn up in the street 
of a Belgian town and then turns a machine gun on 
them, if his Government has embarked on a policy of 


, 


“‘ frightfulness.”” They are the agents of an atrocious 
crime, but the law does not regard them as guilty them- 
selves of murder. They are the victims of a Power 
which claims their souls as well as their bodies. But 
does it follow that they are not guilty of any crime, and 
that they owe no kind of responsibility to their con- 
science or to humanity ? 


Most soldiers are probably content to take the view 








So far all people, other | 


The lawyers, who have done such good | 








that a soldier has but one duty—the duty to obey. On 
paper this makes the problem simple enough. If this 
doctrine is to have no limits, then any enormities, unless 
they are clearly at variance with the policy and instruc- 
tions of the Government, are to be excused, so far as the 
agents are concerned. We may blame Castlereagh and 
Pitt for the hideous tortures and cruelties that we 
practised in Ireland in ’98, but Lake himself must be 
exonerated. But this simple view has not satisfied the 
best soldiers in the past; the one bright gleam in those 
very days in Ireland was the great Abercromby’s famous 
general order to restrain the excesses of the troops, an 
act that ended in his resignation. Or we may recall 
another incident in an episode in our history that 
nobody remembers with pride. In the hateful war with 
Denmark in 1807, we employed some of the German 
troops that, in an evil hour for our good name, we had 
taken into our service. Our own soldiers were bad 
enough, but the Germans were far worse; as an 
observer put it, we plundered, and they added murder. 
A British force was detached at one place to act under 
command of a German general. This general behaved 
with the utmost brutality, shooting peasants who refused 
to give information, and plundering and murdering 
freely. The small British force was commanded by 
Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War, then a lad 
of twenty-one; he told the German general to his face 
what he thought of him, at the risk of his commission, 
and refused to allow his men to obey orders of 
this character. In this pfesent war, 
formation correct, Prince 


if our in- 
of Prussia 
struck his flag on the ‘“‘ Bliicher’’ rather than carry 
out orders that he thought disgraceful, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood has publicly declared his opinion that if British 


soldiers were ordered to treat a civilian population as 


is Henry 


the Germans have treated the Belgians, they would 
refuse. It is evident, therefore, that the opinion that a 
soldier is a blind agent is not accepted by all soldiers 
for all times and circumstances. 

It is surely clear that it would be a great gain to 
humanity if the soldier regarded himself, and was 
regarded by the world, as not entirely unaccountable 
for his actions. An officer or a magistrate, in a fit of 
rage or panic, may give an order that any self-respecting 
soldier ought to disobey. In civil disturbances this is 
seen plainly enough. Would not anybody agree that 
if the soldiers had disobeyed the magistrates at Peterloo, 
they would have done right? In point of fact, if the 
officer in charge that day had been General Grey, who 
was in command in the disturbed districts during the 
Luddite Riots, it is not improbable that the fatal order 
would have been disobeyed, for he had the greatest 
suspicion of the magistrates and a strong dislike to 
the reckless use of troops against the working classes. 
And if a soldier who refuses to fire is court-martialled, 
it is true also that a soldier who kills a man in a riot, 
acting under orders, may be tried for his life. What, 
it is said, would become of discipline if soldiers began to 
reflect and to allow scruples to enter their minds? True 
discipline, that is the good order, military and moral, of 
an army, will never be disturbed or threatened by a 
custom of regarding certain acts as too base for a soldier 
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to commit them, whatever his orders and whatever the 
authority whence they emanate. The knowledge that 
an army contained such men would be an important 
check on the licence of rulers; if the German officers or 
the German soldiers in Belgium had taken the view that 
a man does not put his conscience in pawn when he 
assumes a uniform, the German Government would never 
have adopted the policy of “ frightfulness,” or it would 
at any rate have deliberated rather carefully before 
plunging into it. The German case is an extreme one, 
for here brutality was adopted, so to speak, on its merits ; 
it was not the result of exasperation, but a cold and 
definite policy, designed to economize military exertions 
and to expedite their efforts. But the temptation to 
do cruel and outrageous things, in a moment of panic or 
indignation, is not peculiar to any one race or people, 
and the world would be the gainer if the conscience of the 
agent was an obstacle to the perpetration of such wrongs. 
One may sometimes see in an Italian town a plate over 
a house recording that here an Italian woman was foully 
murdered by the Austrians. What a proud memory it 
would be for a German if one day a tablet in a little 
Belgian town recorded that that German’s father 
had been court-martialled and shot for refusing to do 
what he considered abominable! 

We are inclined, then, to dissent from the view that 
a soldier or a sailor should be regarded as a mere unthink- 
ing instrument, and that he should be encouraged to 
believe that all that he has to do is to obey orders. The 
captain of a submarine boat has the alternative of a 
court-martial ; the men who seized and shot the innocent 
civilians of Termonde might have chosen to suffer an 
honorable death rather than inflict death in a manner so 
infamous. Not that men can be made to suffer for not 
being heroes. The problem of the punishment due to 
the final authorities or to the commanding officers who 
can be shown to be responsible for the massacre of 
civilians is another matter. But the crews of submarine 
boats proved to have engaged in this form of crime 
should surely suffer to the extent—and to no more 
than the extent—of losing the honors of war. 
When men have fought each other bravely and decently, 
they respect each other, and it is most desirable that 
they should show that respect to their prisoners. That 
feeling prevails among some of the troops in all the 
armies, and among some of the sailors in all the fleets. 
We all like to think of Soult’s monument to Moore, and 
of the deafening cheer with which he was greeted at the 
great review at the Queen’s Coronation. But that spirit 
must be reserved for men who have taken part in honor- 
able warfare. For the others, no reprisals and no 
punishment, but equally no tribute and no mark of 
respect that we owe to the misfortunes of brave and 
chivalrous men. 





NEW STEPS IN STATE SOCIALISM. 
Or the many emergency Acts passed by the Government 
since the beginning of the War, none has carried the 
invasion of the State into the ordinary rights of property 
and the liberties of private industry so far as the measure 
introduced by Mr. George last week, enabling the Govern- 
ment to take over and administer “ any factory or work- 
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shop” which could be better utilized for furnishing the 
materials of war. Although there was some boggling 
at the undue celerity with which a measure of such in- 
herent complexity of consequences was pressed to 
its legislative goal, no serious disposition to contest 
its desirability was shown in any quarter of the 
House. The country has accepted the drastic and 
far-reaching Act with equal composure. Almost the 
only criticism takes shape in the question: “ Why 
was this step not taken six months ago?’’ The 
Government's answer, we suppose, is twofold. Not 
expecting war, our Government had never thought out 
any complete plan, like Germany, for mobilizing the 
industrial resources of the nation and putting its indus- 
tries on a war footing. The reply is not complete, for 
the war soon revealed a gigantic expenditure of ammuni- 
tion, but polemically it is a strong one. In the second 
place, until taught by the experience of this unprece- 
dented struggle, they could not know how far the 
resources at their disposal by the ordinary operation of 
economic motives would be inadequate to the demands 
and in what particular respects. In point of fact, the 
general power of adaptation to the needs of war shown 
by our industries has greatly surpassed expectations. 
All sorts of peaceful trades, engaged in turning out 
metal goods, such as bicycles, pianos, gramo- 
phones, clocks, and tools of various kinds, have been 
pressed into the service of arms and ammunition. The 
various branches of the leather and the clothing trades 
have undergone similar changes of form and direction. 
Our aggregate capacity for turning out munitions of 
war has advanced by leaps and bounds. But the 
voracity of the great destroyer has advanced even 
quicker. The experience of recent months has shown 
the full magnitude of the demand on the part of our 
forces, and of those of our Allies. It is a seemingly 
insatiable maw, and it requires that a larger and larger 
proportion of our plant and labor shall be devoted to 
satisfying its hunger. Although upon the whole our 
industrial classes, employers and employed alike, have 
realized the gravity of the situation, and have responded 
generously to its call, there have been hindrances, 
wastes, and slacknesses in some quarters. There have 
been cases, in the motor trade for instance, where blank 
refusals to throw over lucrative private work for Govern- 
ment contracts are reported. Private firms were not 
always ready to make inconvenient changes. Nor was 
it always the fault of private firms. Sir Arthur 
Markham assured the House that during the first five 
months of war the Government had not even sent out 
inquiries to engineering firms upon their lists of con- 
tractors to know whether they could undertake to make 
munitions of war. If this charge be correct, it explains 
some at least of the present urgency. 

Then there is much complaint of the workers in some 
trades refusing to exert themselves and losing time. 
Upon this important matter there are two things to be 
said. Experience has always shown that pressure in the 
shape of overtime cannot be long continued in any heavy 
work without dangers of reaction in the shape of drink 
and slackness of attendance. It is not, as some well-to-do 
persons ignorantly generalize, that workers who find they 
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can earn all they require in three or four days a week 
insist on idling all the rest. Work done under high pressure 
with excessive hours becomes physically and mentally 
intolerable. When to this consideration is added the fact 
that even in most khaki trades the rise of wage-rates has 
not nearly corresponded with the rise of prices, and that 
the workers as a body have every reason to believe that 
they are getting no appreciable share in the ‘‘ prosperity ”’ 
which the trades enjoy under the stricture of war, a 
certain waste of labor is quite intelligible. This will not 
be cured by sermons in the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ and other 
journals about the unwillingness of the wage-earners to 
take their share of patriotic sacrifices. 

We hope and believe that the able business men 
who are to have charge of this vast new public enterprise, 
and the Commission which is to be appointed to deal with 
questions of compensation, will between them work out 
an equitable policy for treating the interests of the 
capital and labor involved. About capital we have 
little fear. Business men in the House of Commons lost 
no time and betrayed no false modesty in pressing their 
claims to generous terms for any losses they might sustain. 
Mr. George has, very properly, refused to commit the 
Government to any compensation for remote and indirect 
damages. But we can foresee endless vistas of demands 
when the new business policy is put into full operation. 
For, though the public mind has concentrated upon the 
case of engineering and other works directly engaged in 
making munitions of war, it must not be forgotten that 
the Act defines “war material’’ as including “ arms, 
ammunition, warlike stores and equipment, and every- 
thing required for and in connection with the production 
thereof.”” In point of fact, a very large proportion of 
the eighty or ninety thousand manufacturing firms in 
this country come within the purview of the Act, and 
an immense number are or may be brought under the 
direct control of the State. 

The question of profits, upon which the Chancellor 
briefly touched in his important Conference with the 
representatives of labor last Wednesday, opens some grave 
difficulties. There is to be a limitation of profits when 
the control of production is taken over, but upon what 
basis are reasonable profits to be computed? Upon an 
ante-war average, or upon the high rates which engineer- 
ing and many other firms engaged upon war material 
have recently been earning? Upon this matter we 
presume fuller information will be given at the Confer- 
ence with representative employers, which is in the 
As regards labor, Mr. Lloyd 
George has as yet said little about remuneration, except 
to state that “the Fair Wages Clause would apply.”’ 
But the liberal settlement of the Clyde strike makes it 
evident that all reasonable demands of labor on the score 
of rising prices will be cheerfully met. 

The new business policy of the Government is to be 
devoted to the single purpose of securing an increased 


course of arrangement. 


volume and a better continuity of industry and output 
It is for this end that 
a Committee of trade unionists has been formed to advise 


of the goods required for war. 


the Government, and that a scheme of arbitration is 
to be devised which shall obviate the stoppages that have 
hitherto been sources of much waste, Of the three 








methods for the conduct of this arbitration, thrown out 
by Mr. George for consideration, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the third, by which capital and labor are 
represented equally, is most likely to secure the desired 
end. By far the most delicate and important issue 
raised is that relating to the removal of restrictions upon 
output. Mr. George urged that the suspension of the 
trade-union regulations in regard to the number of 
machines worked by one man, the employmeft of semi- 
skilled labor where only skilled has been employed 
hitherto, and the admission of female labor, should be 
favorably considered. Now the ordinary employer or 
professional man has been in the habit of considering all 
these restrictions in output as the fruits of laziness, and 
of a desire to harass employers, and will regard any 
But 
instructed members of the Government will, of course, 


hesitation to suspend them as rank disloyalty. 


know better. They will understand, with the assistance 
of their working-class advisers, that while the emergency 
may reasonably call for a suspension of some rules, as, 
for instance, those relating to employment of women 
and semi-skilled men under proper limitations, there 
are other rules which cannot lightly be suspended. 
Restrictions on the number of machines and their 
speeding-up, for example, or on the excessive use 
of overtime, but affect 
the health, safety, and, in the long run, the efficiency 


are not merely wanton, 
of labor. The policy of economic pressure for a 
short emergency is one thing, that for a prolonged 
emergency quite another. Already in not a few trades 
the accident and sickness rates are rising rapidly in 
It would not 
be a sound war policy to overtax and damage the 
labor forces that supply with arms and food and clothing 


the fighting forces in the field. 


consequence of speeding up and overtime. 





THE NEW SIEGE-BATTLE. 
Wuen the siege of Troy grew dull, the Greek rhapsodists, 
who acted as war correspondents, were always able to 
bring a god upon the scene, or, better still, a goddess. 
Our cor- 
respondents are not yet so far in arrears with their narra- 


They sang some centuries after the event. 


tive, and our chronicles suffer in consequence from a cer- 
tain literalness. Even the Kaiser has not lately been in 
the West, and the fading of the dramatic motive of an 
attack on Calais has turned the whole campaign to prose. 
There is this gain, that we can at last face rather more 
Our 
mistake has probably been, all the while, that though we 
often used such words as siege-warfare, we are too much 
demoralized by the current metaphors of journalism to 
take them seriously. The affair at Neuve Chapelle helps 
us to understand that operations which are, broadly 
speaking, a Siege of Belgium, have also become a siege 
in their tactical conduct. 


faithfully the meaning of the Siege of Flanders. 


We are just coming to under- 
stand this in England; it was grasped by the staffs some 
months ago. The main difference between the processes 
proper to the reduction of a fortress, and the processes 
of a battle in the open, lies, we imagine, in the different 
réle of the artillery. We read a good deal about the 
massing of immense numbers of guns, particularly heavy 
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guns, in the recent actions. The German communiqué 
spoke with a sort of awe about the quantity of artillery 
which the French assembled to prepare their recent 
advance in Champagne. 
Kitchener have both insisted on the part which industry 
plays in victory, by providing the inconceivable reserves 
of ammunition required for these attacks. Ammunition 
is, indeed, the clue to most of our policy, from the 
attack on“the Dardanelles (to bring supplies to Russia) 
to the new “ blockade ”’ at sea (to deny them to Germany). 
But the mere massing of artillery is no novelty in war. 


The distinction and the novelty of the new phase 


lies not so much in the number of the guns or the weight | 


of the projectiles, as in the function which is assigned 
to them. When we read of any classical battle in the 
open, that the artillery “ prepared’’ the attack, which 
was then pressed home by a cavalry charge or an infantry 
rush, what precisely is meant? Partly that the shrapnel 
of to-day, or the canister, or grape, or chain-shot of 


the past, did seriously thin the enemy’s ranks— 


, 


‘* mowed lanes’’ in them is the conventional metaphor. 
But that was never the chief result at which the subtle 
tactician aimed. He hoped to demoralize the enemy 
infantry. The calculation always was that if gun fire 
did not cause them to run, it would at least so far throw 


their formations into confusion and so far depress their 


| 


Mr. Lloyd George and Lord | 





individual nervous energies, that they would not stand | 


firm against the rush of fresh troops. The main effect 


aimed at was, in short, moral or psychological. Ina 
siege, on the other hand, when the great guns are used to 
batter down forts, or to make a breach in walls, or to 
blow up the hostile guns, the effect to be attained 
is material. The problem is as mechanical as the 
launching of a torpedo against a ship. One hopes to 
destroy the fort as one hopes to sink the ship—the men 
in either are, for the gunner, an irrelevance. Now it is 
precisely this same material effect at which the Allied 
artillery now aims when it is set to“ prepare ’’ an advance 
It is not trying primarily to kill men, or to 
It will do both, but these 
effects are incidental. What it is trying to do is to blow 
It is treating the 
trenches precisely as it would treat the permanent forts 
of a besieged city. The barbed wire entanglements, strung 


by gun-fire. 


demoralize the survivors. 


up the enemy’s defensive works. 


on posts, which may themselves be sunk in concrete 
foundations, the earthen redoubts, the bastions, and the 
trenches themselves have all to be swept flat, by a 
systematic series, an indefinite’ number of explosions. 
The whole space to be occupied (three miles, let us say, 
by three quarters of a mile) has got to be ploughed up 
by high explosives. In the general ruin, barbed wire, 
steel shields, guns, and incidentally men, will be swept 
When the 
guns have made their ruin, the infantry proceed to 
occupy it, and the marvel is not so much that they take 


away, as they would be in an earthquake. 


prisoners as that they find any men alive. 

The theory of this new adaptation of siege tactics is 
quite clear, and the practice at Neuve Chapelle and in 
Let us 
consider what sort of result is achieved. Here, unluckily, 
our metaphor of the siege breaks down. In taking a 
city, the attack may have to reduce in this way several 


Champagne shows that the theory works well. 


| to work out the sum on both sides. 


rings of forts, and several lines of trenches and earth- 
works, but eventually the town is reached. The town 
will usually surrender, and if it holds out, the streets can 
generally be swept by gunfire. But in the siege of 
Belgium the possible number of fortified positions and 
lines of trenches is for all practical purposes endless. If 
we had to recover Belgium in oblong patches, three miles 
by three-quarters of a mile, with an interval of some weeks 
between each advance, the siege would still engage the 
best efforts of our grandchildren. , Much depends, of 
course, on the configuration of the ground. One patch of 
that size, for example, won across the German wedge at 
St. Mihiel in the right place, would cause the abandon- 
ment of all of it. Sometimes much larger gains may 
be possible with no greater effort, wherever a German 
salient protrudes into our lines. It is tempting to 
think that one day the German line may be effectively 
“Make a flank and then turn it,’’ said the 
phantom Napoleon in Mr. Nevinson’s dialogue, a few 
weeks ago. The French advanced for a depth of about 
four miles in Champagne the other day. An advance of 
that distance where the line was originally straight, 


broken. 


would create an exciting situation. If the advance were 
rapid, and if greatly superior forces could be poured 
through the gap (one can, after all, only mass a limited 
number of men on a limited space), then the enemy’s 
line would be broken. To right and to left he could be 
taken in the rear, and he would have to fall back, possibly 
in great confusion. Unluckily for this alluring pro- 
gramme, the offensive is also exposed in this operation. 
It can be assailed on both its flanks, before it has dug 
itself in, and however superior its numbers may be, it 
will not have space to deploy them. Such a stroke might 
be achieved, and we might read of it to-morrow, but it 
could only prosper if the enemy had been surprised, or if 
the attack, by good intelligence work or by luck, had 
struck a part of his line in which he had no reserves at 
hand, or lacked the transport to bring them up in time. 

For our part we cling to the belief that if the siege 
A dozen 
The 


next may be the unlucky number for the enemy, and 


is to succeed, it must succeed in this way. 
efforts may win only a three-mile oblong each. 


whether by a great local superiority in guns and men on 
our side, or by some furious rapidity in the attack, or 
by some failure in German vigilance, the line will be 
broken. Even that prospect is not too alluring. The 
broken line will be reformed some miles to the rear along 
prepared positions, and the dreary theme begins again 
da capo. We, to be sure, shall have won ground, but 
the Germans will be defending a somewhat shorter line. 
The present tendency is to discourage such a hope as 
this. We can only hope, it is said, to wear the Germans 
down. They cannot stand indefinitely the expenditure 
of 20,000 killed and wounded and prisoners in the 
It is as well in warfare 
Suppose, for 


commumqué was even 


defence of a three-mile oblong. 
example, that the German 
approximately truthful when it said that the French 
spent 44,000 men to win their four-mile oblong in 
Champagne, there is an unpleasant possibility that 
such losses may balance, and no calculation has yet 
convinced us that the Western Allies can afford bigger 
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losses than the Germans. 
opinion, ‘‘ Make a flank.’’ 


We are still of Napoleon’s 








THE NEW BLOCKADE. 


By Sm Jown Macpone tt. 


Every war in which there are maritime operations 
brings about a conflict between the interests of belli- 
gerents and neutrals. Contests may go on for months 
on land, and nothing of which either can much complain 
may happen. It is on the sea that the two interests never 
fail to come into collision; and of this, as the present 
war proceeds, we see many signs—-the sowing of mines 
in the open sea, to the peril of neutrals, the wide 
extension of the lists of articles of absolute and con- 
ditional contraband; the sinking of neutral vessels 
without regard to the safety of their crews; and, latest 
instance of this conflict, the Order in Council of the 
11th inst., empowering British cruisers to detain all 
vessels attempting to enter or leaving German ports. 
It is a measure of reprisals of a degree of stringency 
unexampled since the Orders in Council which were 
England’s answer to the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
of Napoleon. It proposes, as the American Ambassador 
says, in his temperately worded note, a “ course of action 
previously unknown to international law.’’ The Order 
does not in terms profess to institute a blockade. Some of 
the Articles of the Order might have been defended as 
such, due regard being had to modern conditions. The 
old methods of blockade, as practised by Nelson or 
Collingwood, are obsolete. The mine and the torpedo- 
have made them too perilous, and the swiftness of the 
modern cruiser renders constant close proximity to the 
ports which are blockaded unnecessary. With large 
areas in the North Sea unsafe for navigation, a blockade 
to all intents and purposes “ effective ’’ 
been established. 
success than 


might have 
It could be enforced with far more 
was the blockade of the coast line of 
the Confederate States in the early days of the American 
Civil War. It is, indeed, to be noted that Sir Edward 
Grey, in his reply to Dr. Page, describes the measure 
as a blockade. “The British fleet has instituted a 
blockade, effectively controlling by cruiser ‘cordon’ all 
passage to and from Germany by sea.’’ 

But the Order in Council does more than declare a 
blockade, the breach of which is to be punishable not 
by condemnation of the vessel or cargo, but by detention. 
It says in effect that, the Declaration of Paris notwith- 
standing, enemy’s goods on board a neutral vessel shall 
not be protected. 


from her port of departure after March Ist, 1915, on her 


‘* Every merchant vessel which sailed 


way to a port other than a German port, carrying goods 
with an enemy destination, may be required to discharge 
such goods in a British or Allied port,’’ to be restored, 
if not requisitioned, upon such terms as the Prize 
Court may deem to be just. We in effect go back to 
the rule, as old as the Consolato del Mare, which we 
enforced against neutrals in our wars with France, but 
which we abandoned in 1856. 

Several questions, some of them put by Dr. Page 
in his Note, are suggested by these novel rules. Is every 
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nation to have ene set of rules when it is a belligerent 
and another when it is a neutral? Is it to be recognized 
that if rules made for the protection of the latter con- 
flict. with a belligerent’s interests, his are to prevail? 
Or is that preference to be given only when the struggle 
is one for national existence? Are we, when neutrals, 
prepared to submit our sea-going traffic to similar regula- 
We are fully justified by the action of the German 
Government in resorting to reprisals against them ; but 
are neutrals to suffer for their misdeeds? These ques- 
tions must be put and ought to be answered with candor 


tions ? 


if international maritime law is not to be an imposing 
If it be the opinion of the 
civilized world that the neutral must stand aside, that his 


name for opportunism. 


rights are always to be suspended in a state of war, let 
us have the courage to say so. Anything is better than 
repetition of phrases expressive of no real intentions, 
the accumulation of Conventions which are not to be 
carried out except against weak States, and all the other 
devices by which we try to conceal from ourselves and 
others the fact that when war comes the rights of neutrals 
are in suspense. If there is to be a third Hague Con- 
ference, let it be one in which there are fewer polite 
fictions and more frankness than in the first two. 

The facts of the case suggest the further question : 
What will be done by the neutrals whose vessels are 
seized, and whose cargoes are sold? The Orders in Council 
of last century were, to cite the words of an English 
authority, “an exceptional and temporary violation of 
the admitted law of nations,’’ brought about by the out- 
rages of our enemy. Neutral owners of ships and 
cargoes will so view the Order in Council of the 11th, 
and will demand damages for loss of property, loss of 
It will 
satisfy them to be told that our Prize Court may 


market, &c. What will be the answer? not 
award them compensation, and that, if it is given 
hand the Court of First 


Instance, they will receive full redress from the Judicial 


with too sparing a in 


Committee, which is the Court of Appeal. They may 
say, as has often been said before, that these tribunals 
are in name only international, and that their claims 
should be considered by a joint tribunal, in which 
claimants as well as captors should have their represen- 


tatives. 

This contingency is well worth considering. The 
United States, as a neutral nation, complained of the 
operation of the Orders in Council of last century. The 


traders who were then shut out of European markets 
were not satisfied, or silenced, because they had the 
assurances of Lord Stowell that everything was in order. 
They murmured to such effect that war which a little 
tact might have averted was brought about. In contrast 
with this story of bungling is the record of the pacific 
settlement of similar difficulties between this country and 
the United States towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The latter complained of seizures of vessels made in 
violation of the law of nations. They refused to be bound 
by the decisions of Sir William Scott, though confirmed 
by the then Court of Appeal. 
in 


Feeling ran high; 
America it reached a dangerous height, and a 


renewal of war seemed imminent. 


Fortunately, pro- 
vision was made under the Jay Treaty for reference 
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of such outstanding questions to a mixed tribunal. | 
It began 
failure. 


its proceedings with every prospect of 


Some of its members showed temper and 


obstinacy; difficulties of procedure threatened to bar 
the way to a settlement. But, thanks largely to the 
good sense of Lord Loughborough, whose advice was 
taken at a critical moment, one and all of the questions 
were settled. I recall these facts, not as historical 
curiosities, but because it is opportune to remember 
them. If the new Order in Council is to be put into 
operation on a large scale, the proper complement to it 
is an Anglo-American convention, by which questions 
arising under the Order might, along with other matters, 
affecting American claimants in our Prize Court, be 
referred to a joint tribunal. The tone of Dr. Page’s com- 
munication encourages one to hope that such a proposal 


would commend itself to both countries. 





A London Miarp. 


Ir may, I think, be assumed that the Government 
will not accept Lord Curzon’s destruction of their scheme 
for the creation of an Executive Council for the United 
Provinces. 





They have no right to fail the people of 
India, and the bureaucrats have given them no reason 
that 
friends know all about this last application of Lord 
Morley’s policy, and it is affectation to pretend the 
contrary. And, on their side, the Government know that 
the disappointment of India will be great and its con- 


for betraying trust. Lord Curzon and his 


sequences serious. Probably nothing will be done at 


once. But the Lords will finally be over-ruled, even if 


it is necessary to use the Parliament Act for that purpose. 


THERE is a very general feeling that Parliament has 
been dismissed too soon. At first the war overwhelmed 
the House of Commons. But lately its critical and 
idea after 
the 


an 


fruitful ; 
it ; 
it 

abundant service of quick minds at its disposal, most 


suggestive work has been most 


idea has been communicated by and as 


Government, to its credit be said, has 


of these suggestions have been adopted. Now there 
is new matter of great importance to come. For 


example, the Committee on the tremendous rise in 
coal prices has not yet reported, and yet its recommenda- 
tions will be of the utmost consequence to hundreds of 
thousands of poor people, and may 
After all, our government 
The Executive is its arm; the Parlia- 
ment is its voice, and the war has already supplied ample 
evidence that the one organ acts most efficiently in com- 
bination with the other. 


call for the prompt 
intervention of Parliament. 


is a mixed affair. 


1 UNDERSTAND that the German attempt to negotiate 
a big loan in the United States (some £45,000,000) has 
broken down, owing to a general belief that the 
eventual default of Germany is inevitable. 





I am afraid it must be said with reluctance that 
there is great substance in the accounts of the ill-treat- 


ment of our prisoners in Germany, of which Sir Edward 





Grey has given a grave affirmation. The evidence is not 
ouly that of our prisoners; it rests on American inves- 
tigations, made and conducted equally in our ‘prison 
camps and in those of Germany. As to the former, the 
general conclusion was that, while there were some few 
instances of tactlessness in the handling of individuals, 
the general treatment was very good ; as to the latter, 
that it was bad by rule rather than by exception. 
Arter their experience with the Defence of the 
Realm Act, the Government might have been expected 
to think twice before attempting to rush further legis- 
To this 
unappeasable passion for work is to be attributed the 
muddling of the Welsh Disestablishment compromise—an 


lation through all its stages at one sitting. 


arrangement which, with some modifications, will prob- 
ably be accepted in the end. There is some mystery and 
a good deal of curiosity as to the cause of the misunder- 
standing, but as this part of the affair seems likely to 
drop out of sight, it may not be necessary to search for a 
scapegoat. One has to remember that in the House of 
Lords Ministers feel themselves very much in the hands 


I 


believe it to be the case that if the Opposition could have 


of the other side, especially in matters of procedure. 


had a little more of their way, the Commons would have 
been asked to give the Postponement Bill its second and 
third reading on the same night on which it left the 


Lords. 


one House to the other, but failed to survive the frigidity 


A suggestion to this effect actually passed from 


of its reception. 





I am a little puzzled by “ The Berlin Court under 
William II.,’’ which I find on my library table. I am 
puzzled by the author and by the book The former is 
styled “Count Axel von Schwering.’’ The name is 
obviously assumed, the original is supposed to be dead, 
and yet the publishers, Messrs. Cassell, suggest that he is 
of the Kaiser. 


the writer is 


to be identified as an intimate friend 
There fiction, for 
supposed to have shot himself at the German Head- 
to 


Imperial friend to bring the war to an end. 


is a broad mask of 


his 
But 
the book shows some knowledge of the Kaiser’s character 


quarters as a _ sequel a vain appeal to 
{ 1 


and surroundings and discrimination in describing them. 
It has, I am told, interested some high authorities, and 
if there is truth, or a shadow of truth, in its record of the 
Kaiser’s thoughts and words in the fatal month before 
the outbreak of the war, it constitutes a serious public 
document. Briefly, its suggestion is that the war was 
the Kaiser’s act and provocation, and that he planned 
and incited to it as promising the “ triumph of German 
civilization.’’? Another witness is brought to point the 
moral of the Kaiser’s savagery, who is no other than 
Count von Moltke, then Chief of the Staff. Von Moltke 
is said to have confessed to the writer that the Kaiser had 
deceived him, and had always been a partisan of war, 
and that though Germany—thanks to Krupp—would 
win, her manner of waging the campaign must lose her 
the respect of Europe. I suppose if ‘Count Axel von 
But if 


he is a morsel of melodrama, he seems to me rather a 


9? 


Schwering’’ ever existed he can be identified. 


monstrous one. 
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WaLtTerR Crane’s fame suffered a little because he 
stood in the shadow of a larger man, and was the follower 
rather than the leader of a movement, lacking Morris’s 
splendid and most human personality and the poetry of 
his best work. Yet he was almost a great decorative 
artist ; his productive power lasted him through a long 
life, and his and Morris’s ideal of happy, regenerated 
labor resting under the vine of a new social democracy 
became more familiar to the workmen by him than 
T think his work tired the 
middle-class apostolate of Socialism because of its senti- 


through the greater master. 


mentalism and of technical defects such as weak drawing 
Yet 
Crane was the most persistent and popular of his school 
of idealists. Thousands of poor little Jewish tailors, and 


pale seamstresses and lead-workers, saw in his eternal 


and the absence of Burne-Jones’s glorious color. 


portrayals of the worker as he might be the vision 


which made work as it intolerable to them. 
Against him, as against others, might be raised the 
taunt that while he proclaimed the poor man’s right to 
beauty he adorned the houses of the rich. But I doubt 
would have been the 
gospel of life it became to two generations of workers ; 


and I am sure that the closer union of art with industry, 


was 


whether without him Socialism 


which was one of its bye-products, would have been much 
retarded. 





MEDIcINE can boast one of its martyrs in Sir George 
Turner, whom I last saw in his laboratory in the Leper 
Hospital, near Pretoria. He was an extraordinarily 
brave and devoted man, with a certain plain roughness 
of manner which did not please authority, or smooth his 
path to honor and acknowledgment. His last years 
were almost entirely devoted to an attempt to explore the 
secrets of the dread disease to which he succumbed. 
He was on terms of close affection with its victims ; know- 
ing their history, watching their passage to the grave 
with intent and absorbed care, and making them happy 
in all but the latest stages of it. I confess I thought him 
a little careless of his personal safety, and the forebodings 
and warnings of his friends were only too well-founded. 


But it was not his nature to take heed of them. 





A PARAGRAPH which appeared in my last week’s 
‘‘Diary’’ has given rise to some misapprehension by 
readers who judged from it that it was the King who 
asked M. Poincaré to drink a glass of champagne with 
him. The invitation to M. 
Poincaré was given by the original French owner of the 


This was not my suggestion. 


house, and the King, who was the entertainer—not the 
entertained—of the French President, was not, I think, 
then present. In any case, the King would not thus have 
invited the President, for he never touches champagne, 


and M. Poincaré drank no wine on the occasion. 


Let me commend to those who, like myself, are con- 
stant students of the numbers, power, and armament of 
warships, to keep by their side Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s 
“Fleets of the World.’’ I know most of the specialist 
annuals on this point, but none to compare with this 
volume in the extreme handiness and precision of its 
arrangements. 
the fleets. 


It is the busy man’s best vade mecum to 
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Life and Wetters. 


THE ENTRENCHMENTS OF LIFE. 


THE subject which Professor Gilbert Murray chose for his 
Moncure Conway address at South Place Institute last 
Tuesday can hardly have been chosen without a special 
view to our time. It is true he made no reference to the 
outburst of barbarism which now threatens to 
destroy the main civilization of mankind, not from 
without, but from within. In speaking of Stoicism, he 
restrained himself from historic parallels, always so 
natural and so deceptive ; for, as Professor Seeley used to 
say, ‘““ Whenever I hear a man beginning ‘ History teaches 
us,’ I say to myself ‘ That man is going to tell a lie,’ and 
he always does.’’ But still, one cannot help remembering 
the outlook of the world during the brief generations— 
the five centuries or little more—when Stoicism held its 
ground and fortified, if it could not console, many of 
Europe’s noblest hearts. We remember the lifetime of 
Zeno, when the remorseless arms of Macedonia had swept 
the cities and the gods of Greece together into the scrap- 
heaps of museums and artistic admiration; or the life- 
time of Epictetus, when the world lay gasping after an 
age of mutual slaughter, and history found little to record 
but new abominations in the pleasure or new subtleties 
in the cruelty of civilization’s successive lords; or the 
lifetime of Marcus Aurelius, when unexplored masses of 
savage ignorance from the North, and crazy or obscure 
superstition from the East, threatened to alarm and dis- 
integrate the Empire’s stagnant and desperate repose. 
We remember all this, and if it is true that through those 
ages of destruction, atrocious pleasure, and fears for 
humanity itself, it was Stoicism which kept alive a trust 
in ultimate goodness and the everlasting beauty or 
necessity of virtue, we are forced to welcome the applica- 
tion of such a mood as Stoicism to our own equally terrific 
and portentous years. 





In common life we have come to limit the meaning of 
Stoicism to the dogged endurance of evil or pain. Thus 
Carlyle, with his genius for phrase, chose “a cheerful 
Stoicism ’’ as the characteristic mark of our aristocracy, 
and it exactly expresses the temper of our aristocratic 
officers and their families in this time of war. Nor can 
refuse to enemy a under loss 
and suffering which we may call obstinate or resolute 
But as for 
our common, working crowd of men and 
women—an ironic Stoicism has long been their happy and 
unchanging characteristic. It is ironic Stoicism which 
makes the common soldier inscribe the barn or hut of 
his billet with the words, “ The Carlton,’’ “ Jack Straw’s 
Castle,’’ or “ The Abode of Love.’’ With ironic Stoicism 
the unknown private, amid the horror of a bloody trench, 
remarks as he lights his pipe, ‘‘ These here furrin’ matches 
"ll be the death of me.’’ And in something of the same 
mood a soldier told the history of the taking of Neuve 
Chapelle last week in the words, “ It had to be tuk, so we 
tuk it.” 

The endurance of evil and suffering with calmness, 
or with a cheerful or ironic smile 
ally describe as stoical endurance. 
passion from the word. 


we our Stoicism 
according to our degree of human sympathy. 


our own people 





that is what we gener- 

Perhaps we exclude 
Endurance under martyrdom 
such as the early Christians suffered, and such as 
thousands of men and women have continued to suffer for 
their beliefs up to the present day, would hardly be called 
Stoical. Such endurance is suffused and illuminated 
by passionate emotion. The passion of faith in a cause 
incalculably strengthens the power to endure. Such 
passion may be so exalted that the most abhorrent forms 
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ef suffering for a cause are welcomed with an ecstasy of 
joy, and their victims fear to escape rather than to 
undergo them. But we do not, as a rule, include passion 
or ecstasy in our idea of Stoicism. We are inclined to 
regard Stoics—even the noblest of them, like Epictetus 
or Marcus Aurelius—as grave and virtuous and alto- 
gether admirable characters, only just a little chilly, 
perhaps. It is exactly passion which we miss in them. 

Was it not, in part, his ignorance of passion which 
blinded Marcus Aurelius to the spirit illuminating those 
men and women whom he executed at Lyons for their 
passionate faith? It is an ignorance which often blinds 
kindly disposed judges and politicians, and may well be 
combined with a high degree of Stoicism as regards 
themselves. That is, perhaps, why, in thinking of Stoics, 
we shiver a little, as though some ‘“‘ high-browed ”’ 
gentleman were walking over our grave. Is it that we 
scent ‘‘ the superior person’ on his way to tolerate us 
or do us good? When Marcus Aurelius tells us that ‘‘ on 
every occasion a man should ask himself, ‘ Is this one of 
the unnecessary things?’ and if it is, should leave it 
alone,’’ we feel inclined to take off our hats to him and 
run away, like schoolboys from an excellent master. 
When he impresses on himself the duty of early rising, 
because he was not designed to doze and batten beneath 
the counterpane, we are sorely tempted to lie abed. 
When he resolves to be like the emerald and keep his 
color, whatever men may do or say against him, we feel 
that such conscious virtue is a little oppressive, a little 
too much on the model of a prig, or of Aristotle’s ‘‘ high- 
souled man.”’ 

Turn from the ruler of the world, so deliberately 
happy in his sadness, so conscious of virtue’s possibility 
even in a palace, to the lame slave of Nero’s filthiest 
favorite in Rome, afterwards a poor little teacher on the 
shore of Actium. When Epictetus tells us to accept the 
errors of the vulgar just as we laugh and clap our hands 
at the silly games of children, we feel modern 





philanthropy’s condescending smile lowering above our | 


heads. When he tells us that to him there is neither 


robber nor earthquake, because nothing external can do | 


him harm, we bolt our door and increase our precaution 
against the airship bomb. When he tells a father that 
he has suffered no evil in the death of a beloved son, we 
fee] like a woman in labor when some trustful Scientist 
at her bedside informs her she is not really suffering at 
all, because she is acting only in conformity with nature, 
and in her agony the woman cries, ‘‘ Oh, get along with 
you! ’’ When he says we must “‘ try to enjoy the great 
festival of life with other men,’’ we ask him why that 
should need so great an effort, if only we possess a healthy 
stomach and the price of a half of fourpenny. 

Deep in the heart of such virtuous and superior 
people we cannot help suspecting a cell of chilly vacuum 
that human nature abhors. That is why it has been 
somewhere said that, when we speak of Stoics, we see a 
procession of dignified forms stalking unmoved through 
this puddle of a world, and betraying their mental 
anguish at their surroundings only by the fixity of their 


smile. We know they would be turned from the path of | 


virtue by no agony or form of death. We know they 
have stood for righteousness in a naughty world, and 
yet they want to be nice to us and not put themselves 
above their fellow men. We recognize their superior 
efforts to share in eur little enjoyments and be 
as pleasant as the Charity Organization Society can 
possibly be to the poor. We admit their goodness, and 
should perceive it even if they did not repeatedly recall 
it to our minds. We admire the constancy of their 


refusal to be put off with fond dreams and unreasonable 











But as poor mortals, hardly escaping 
bespattered, bedraggled, and sore from the sloughs of 
sin and misery, we beg leave to remark that it is a 
passionate warmth rather than the rule of self-conscious 
propriety which moves the sun and the other stars. We 


superstitions. 


know that Stoicism has all the virtues. We treat it with 
honor and respect. We do it reverence, and we pass. It 
is magnificent, but it is not peace. 

Something like that, we feel, is the ordinary and 
instinctive attitude of mankind towards the Stoic school 
—an attitude which, perhaps, our common ignorance 
renders harsh. One of the most attractive points in 
Professor Murray’s discourse at all events, was his 
insistence upon a side of Stoicism which usually goes 
unnoticed. Nothing but goodness is good; all depends 
on oneself ; nothing outside you can make you worse ; you 
already have all the goodness possible, if you like; or, 
as the slave, Epictetus, was always saying, “if you 
choose, you are free.’’ Yes, thank you; we know all 
that, and we know to what freezing heights, haunted 
by ‘‘mal de montagnes,’’ such guiding directions for 
daily life may lead us. But what is this goodness, this 
freedom from external trammels which is so eminently 
desirable? By goodness, as Professor Murray showed, 
the Stoics meant the fulfilment of function in harmony 
with Nature—that shaping Nature, ‘“‘ Natura Naturans,’’ 
“ Phusis,’’ ‘“ Evolution,’’ or “Elan Vital,’’ which 
appears to be gradually transfiguring the world to finer 
uses. Careless of the taunt that, after all, they were 
forsaking the plane of positive knowledge and taking 
for granted a working hypothesis which they could not 
prove, the Stoics were driven, like believers in all 
religions, to assume a “‘ soul of the world,” ‘‘a friend 
behind phenomena,”’ a kind of intellectual fire which 
breathes through all living creation. Even in mice and 
fleas it breathes, the Stoic said, just as the Indian 
sanyasi prays, ‘“‘ Let me be a cat or a worm, provided 
only I serve thee, O God.”’ 

From that inherent spirit or friend in creation 
springs the “ sympathy of the whole ’’—the kind of sym- 
pathy which in Stoic doctrine, as Professor Murray again 
told us, makes the stars twinkle in sorrow at the sorrow 
of our earth. So, we may remember, Blake described 
how, at the moment of the tiger’s creation, the stars 
threw down their spears, and watered heaven with their 
tears. In that pervading sympathy the Stoics discovered 
the surest manifestation of the Divine which they were 
compelled to assume—the far-off purpose to which the 
whole creation moves. “Where one mortal assists 
another, there is God,’’ they said, and if you asked what 
was the use of assisting a fellow-mortal since nothing 
external could hurt him, they became for the moment 
fellow-mortals themselves, and could not answer. 

That conception of a life in harmony with Nature 
or the indwelling spirit of the world may be the origin 
of those sudden outbursts of beauty which sometimes sur- 
prise us in the rather grey and monotonous course of 
Stoic excellence. For one thing, the Stoic left room for 
“repentance.’’ It is man’s privilege, and only man’s, 
said Marcus Aurelius, to unite with Nature again after 
he has cut himself off. ‘‘ God has put it in man’s power, 
when he has been separated, to return, to be re-united, 
and to resume his place.’ From the same conception 
springs a spontaneous glory in the very highest natures— 
in the generous sort of man, for instance, of whom the 
Emperor said, “ he does not even know what he has done, 
but he is like a vine which has produced grapes, and seeks 
for nothing more after it has once produced its proper 
fruit.” And it was the same conception which drove 
even Epictetus almost up to ecstasy when he cried: 
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“ What else can I do that am old and lame but sing to 
God? Were I a nightingale, I should do as the nightin- 
gale; were I a swan, I should do as the swan: but as I 


am a reasonable being, I must sing to God.’’ Thus it is 
that even a Stoic virtue may come to wear that most 
benignant grace of which Wordsworth spoke, and on its 
face we may see a smile neither fixed nor icy, but still 
abiding with us in the midst of the very worst that “ the 
wild and dreamlike trade of blood and guile’’ can 
accomplish for man’s destruction. 





ENGLISH MUSIC, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
I.—Tue Conpirrions. 


Ir was inevitable that the war with Germany should set 
a number of people declaring that at last the time had 
come for ridding ourselves of the yoke of the German 
musical oppressor. To shake off that or any other yoke is 
a blessed ideal in itself; and if one is not particularly 
sanguine as to our winning complete musical freedom 
just yet, it is because of two considerations. In the first 
place, the British musical public, while quite positive 
that Britons never, never, never will be slaves, really 
loves the foreign yoke because as a ruls it is so much 
better than any similar article to be obtained in this 
country ; the Wagner collar, for instance, galls our necks 
much less than the Macfarren collar would do. Before 
the war broke out, however, the German hand was slowly 
but surely relaxing its hold on us; but that was only 
because the public was beginning to realize that a change 
of masters was desirable. Tired of being preached to by 
Berlin and Leipzig, it had come during the last four or 
five years to incline a more and more willing ear to Paris 
and Petrograd. French music was the first to show the 
western world that there were other musical idioms 
possible than those of the great school that began with 
Bach and his fellows and is now running to seed with 
Strauss and Reger. Modern French musical criticism, 
extremely able and vivacious even if slightly prejudiced, 
has been undermining the Teutonic edifice from another 
side. It has looked at German technique and German 
methods of musical architecture with unsympathetic eyes, 
and pressed home unrelentingly against them the sort of 
argument that can always be used with great effect 
against any institution, any instrument, any ideal that 
looks towards its own mighty past rather than towards 
the present, and fails to adapt itself to the changing con- 
ditions of its own day. 

Then, just when these two corrosive forces were 
beginning to weaken the prestige of German music in 
this country, Sir Joseph Beecham deployed a splendid 
Russian army for an attack upon the German flank. 
There is not one Russian composer whose works have been 
given at Drury Lane or Covent Garden who comes even 
up to the shoulder of Wagner or Brahms or Strauss or 
Hugo Wolf; but what they had to say was so new to us 
here in the West, and at the same time so simple, so 
easily understood, that our greedy ears welcomed them, 
as an Irishman might say, with open arms. ‘‘ Society’ 
in particular took the Russian to its heart almost at 
once. After all, there was no denying that Wagner and 
Brahms and Strauss and Reger were tough nuts to 
crack: these plaguy Germans kept you at it all the time 
without a moment’s rest Even if you listened in the 
grimmest earnest from first to last—no small strain on 
body and brain after dinner !—you could not be sure of 
having understood it all. These fellows had become so 
infernally psychological: they took the whole of the soul 
of man under review ; they discussed him from the cradle 


’ 











to the grave; they turned the microcosm inside out, 
and when they had finished with that they began on the 
macrocosm, and turned that outside in. They bothered 
you with an infernal nuisance of a thing that they called 
musical architecture, which meant that unless you 
understood every single bar of a composition you could 
not understand the whole, and unless you understood 
the whole you could not understand a single bar; and 
this of course kept you in a breathless perpetual chase 
after the composer’s interminable train of thought when 
you would have much preferred to have given it the slip 
now and then, sauntered comfortably down a by-path, 
and come across the big, lumbering engine again at a 
point a bit further up the main road, just in time to 
see it steam into the station. And above all, these 
burly German practitioners gave you such a dose of 
mere sound that you could not possibly swallow more 
than half of it at once. Instead of putting the melody at 
the top, where any plain man could see it, they must 
needs have melodies going all over an orchestra of a 
hundred players. It was like trying to kill rabbits in 
a field so bewilderingly full of them that you could not 
make up your mind which one to fire at. Altogether, 
decidedly not the sort of amusement a man would take 
up after dinner of his own free choice. 

Fifty years ago, of course, Society would not have 
imposed so intolerable a strain on its faculties. It 
would have gone to the Italian Opera and listened or 
dozed as the spirit moved it. But though Italian Opera 
still kept a public of its own, audiences that had been 
fed on German music, even if they had not assimilated 
it all, instinctively felt that, greatly as they desired relief 
from the heavy burdens the German was laying on them, 
it was inconsistent with their dignity to seek this relief 
in Italian Opera. 
due to the fact that to people of this sort he offered a 
refuge that they could accept without any feeling of 
shame. Russian opera and ballet did not keep their 


Sir Joseph Beecham’s success was 


brains at it ding-dong the whole evening as Strauss and 
Wagner did ; it was all as easy to follow as Italian Opera, 
yet obviously a cut above that intellectually. So the 
Russian fever took hold of Society. It had some 
decidedly good results. It familiarized the British 
public with the ballet, a beautiful and pregnant form of 
art, of which few people in this country had any previous 
notion. It gave them new conceptions of scenery and 
stage effect. 
through Chaliapin, an amazed sense that till then it had 
never really known what operatic acting was. And 
Russian opera familiarized them with the music of some 


Russian opera, again, gave our public, 


interesting talents, and of one man—Moussorgsky—of 
unquestionable genius, even though that genius was fitful, 
undisciplined, and only half realized. 
had been a similar change of taste making itself apparent 
both in the concert room and in the music of the home. 
The public’s old unquestioning loyalty towards German 
music was weakening, partly from excess of 
repetition, partly from a vague consciousness that the 
quality of the new supply was not equal to that of the 
old. People may talk as they please of our passion for 
all things German in music, but the cold fact is that 
not a single living or recently dead German composer 
except Strauss has any hold upon the English public. 
Max Reger has never had a large following. Bruckner 
has never had a ehanee. Mahler, Hugo Wolf, and 
Humperdinck are vaguely known only by one or twe 
works. Of the rest of the three-score-and-ten German 
composers of the day—Georg Schumann, Max Schillings, 
Cyril Kistler, Hans Sommer, Hans Pfitzner, Reznicek, 
Thuille, Braunfels, Bungert, Josef Marx, and so on—the 


Meanwhile there 


sheer 
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British public as a whole knows hardly a note. Schén- 
berg has been talked of a little, but only as a passing 
sensation. Of his beautiful early works, only the 
“* Verklirte Nacht ’’ 
two; the splendid ‘‘ Gurre-Lieder ’’ are quite unknown. 
Erich Korngold has had an occasional performance ; but 
his chances have been increased by his extreme youth. 
On the other hand, the popularity of French and 
Debussy 


sextett has had a performance or 


Russian music has been growing year by year. 
and Ravel and Stravinsky have acted as ironic dissolvents 
of the more obvious vices and weaknesses of German 
music—its too facile sentiment, its heaviness, its com- 
placent re-vending of exhausted emotional clichés, its 
tear-happiness and its beer-happiness, its bogus philoso- 
phizing. Beside the Teutonic sham-profound of Count 
Kessler’s exposition of the symbolism of ‘‘ The Legend 
of Joseph,’’ for example, even the theosophy of Scriabine 
seems starkly intellectual. Sut the public in general 
wants at present neither theosophy nor philosophy nor 
symbolism in music. It has grown weary of looking into 
itself, of asking great questions of life and receiving 
pitiful answers or no answers at all. Every increase 
in the security of life, and in our understanding 
and control of the material forces of the world, 
relaxing of some old illusion or other. We 
are becoming more and more externalized, and we 


means a 


crave an art that will worry us less about our souls, and 
give us more of the rhythm and light of the very interest- 
ing and only half-tasted outer world that lies about us. 
The French and Russian shyness towards emotional 
expression of the old German kind suits very well a 
public that has heen dosed with domestic and moral 
sentiment in music until its stomach refuses to assimilate 
any more; Romain Rolland’s savage attack on German 
music in “ Jean Christophe” merely concentrated into 
one shattering volley a number of ideas that had been 
vaguely stirring in numberless French and English heads. 
At present French music, and the Russian music that is 
most nearly one with it in spirit, such as Stravinsky’s, 
seems to mock German music like a charming graceless 
urchin jibing at a respectable maiden aunt; and the 
jibe is very much to the taste of all who had become a 
little weary of the old lady’s too domestic virtues. 
Even if the war had not come, then, the next few 
years would have seen German music more and more 


completely ousted from this country by French and 


Russian. The war will accelerate that process, partly 
by the arousing of a general anti-German feeling, partlv 
by the increased number of performances of our Allies’ 


music during this winter, and, we may anticipate, a 
winter or two after this; Manchester, for instance, owes 
its recent delighted acquaintance with Stravinsky to the 
war as certainly as it does its augmented income-tax. 
‘“national’’ musical 
consciousness in this country—not so much, I am afraid, 


But the war has aroused also a 


among the public as among the young composers; and 
these gentlemen have been busily protesting of late that 
the time has come for England to take its own geniuses 
to its heart. The cry is Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke, for instance, has been pleading the cause of 
the native composer year in and year out. But the war, 
while making the general British musical public 
momentarily anti-German, has not made it noticeably 
pro-British. The fear of our young friends is that for 
its old pro-German affection it will simply substitute a 
pro-Russo-French affection, and that the native composer 
will be as much out of it as he ever was. 
justified, and if so, why? 


not a new one; 


Is this fear 


Ernest NEWMAN. 
(To be continued.) 








THOMAS HOLCROFT. 


Tue war has devastated the theatre, but it has had one 
effect upon the stage on which we may congratulate our- 
selves. Compelled to play for safety, to eschew all risks, 
and to economize expenses, the unfortunate actor has 
adopted a policy of revivals. Much good work of recent 
years has seen the footlights again, and the more enter- 
prising managers have gone back to forgotten classics 
and neglected authors. Holcroft’s “ Road to Ruin,”’ 
which emerged last week from a long oblivion, was among 
the most successful plays of its day, and one cannot say 
that it had ever been totally buried. Its only chance of 
life to-day is that it is now an antiquarian curiosity ; but, 
truth to say, it has so little sincerity as a picture of 
manners that one cannot pretend to find in it any notable 
historical value. We have always felt a certain affec- 
tion, and even veneration, for Hotcroft’s memory, and it 
is with mixed feelings that one sees his name introduced 
to a world which knows little of him, through a play that 
gives small evidence of his powerful intelligence and 
dominant personality. The marvel is, indeed, that a 
mind so original as his could have suppressed itself so 
successfully. Holcroft, in the early days of the French 
Revolution, tried the experiment of infusing a certain 
Jacobin leaven into his comedies. As the reaction grew 
more intolerant and more universal, he dared less and 
less to express himself. He took refuge in pseudonyms ; 
he slaved at translations, and eventually was driven into 
a voluntary but irksome exile. He had, indeed, come 
seathless out of the trial of the Twelve Reformers, but 
the men whose escape just availed to save a remnant 
of English liberty, could still be described in Parliament 
as “ acquitted felons.’’ THolcroft, though his good crafts- 
manship could still secure a market for his literary wares, 
was now an unlucky though talented “hack,’’ and one 
may read the “ Road to Ruin ”’ without guessing that its 
author had ever entertained anything save a conven- 
tional view of life. It is a machine-made play, cleverly 
put together from traditional types and traditional 
situations. Hazlitt praised it for its picture of Old 
Dornton, the generous, irascible, city man, a type of those 
“who have heaped up piles of silver and gold, but not 
to bury the natural affections under them.” The por- 
trait seems to us thin, exaggerated, and unreal, and the 
play lives for us only in the whimsical caricature of the 
vulgar, “ horsey,’’ man-about-town, Goldfinch, whose 
grotesque habits of speech, with their catch-phrases and 
volubility, give a rare opportunity to a clever comedian. 
Holeroft was himself only, a second-rate actor, but he 
had practised his craft on every stage in these islands 
from Irish booths to Covent Garden. It is an irony of 
destiny that the ardent, original mind of Holcroft, the 
man, is dead; his acquired craftsman’s skill just keeps 
his name alive. 

Holecroft belonged, like Cellini and Rameau’s 
nephew, to that race of artists whose personality is in- 
comparably more interesting than their work. He started 
life a cobbler’s son, and his early years were spent, with 
no regular schooling whatever, in a struggle to live and 
learn, first as a cobbler, then as ostler, and at length as 
a strolling player. That his powerful mind and iron will 
evolved from this experience a tameless originality, a 
fierce independence of action and thought, was not sur- 
prising. The age was peopled with such men, and 
Thomas Paine was only a little more fortunate in his 
entry into life. What is surprising is that the cobbler- 
ostler-actor developed the taste and versatility of a culti- 
vated dilettante and connoisseur. MHolcroft was a 
skilful and not unlearned musician. He collected “old 
masters’’ with passion, and occasionally with good 
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fortune. He had a facility in languages, and to a good 
knowledge of French and Italian added a familiarity 
with German as rare at that time as a knowledge of 
Russian is with usto-day. He must have been one of the 
first Englishmen who could boast that they had read 
Kant, and we regret to say that Holcroft pronounced 
him a charlatan. His wandering life was filled with odd 
adventures. He was nearly thrown into the Irish 
Channel as a “ Jonah ” by angry sailors, who blamed him 
for the winds that held them storm-stayed. He pirated 
“Figaro” for the English stage by committing it to 
memory, scene by scene, at ten performances. He was 
tried for high treason with Horne Tooke and Thomas 
Hardy, for his share in the London Corresponding 
Society’s attempt to hold a “ Convention ”’ to advocate 
Parliamentary Reform. He was, we suspect, the chief 
personal link by which the ideas of Helvetius, Holbach, 
and Condorcet reached the iittle revolutionary circle in 
England. He wrote no adequate statement of his views, 
but he talked with vehemence, eloquence, and authority, 
and from those talks came the books of Paine and Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft. It is a commonplace to say that 
Shelley turned the prose of Godwin to iridescent verse. 
But Godwin’s prose was itself Holcraft’s talk, reduced 
to order and system. In the friendship of these two, if 
it was Godwin who provided the learning and the logic, 
it was Holcroft who first supplied the inspiration. 
Holcroft, the man, was an unconquerable will 
which had gone through life defying all the limitations 
that birth and poverty and meagre opportunity had 
placed upon it. The late Samuel Smiles did his best 
to render the ‘‘ self-made ’’ man ridiculous. What that 
person makes is rarely himself, often his fortunes. 
Holcroft did make himself, and a very wonderful and 
powerful self it was. It was no chance that the man 
who remembered his boyhood in the stable-yard should 
have fixed on the doctrine of ‘‘ human perfectibility ’’ 
as the centre of his thinking. He was a very notable 
instance of the theory that there are no limits to 
improvement of the variable raw stuff of human nature. 
He had gone so far that it irked him to think that he 
must needs stop short a little lower than the angels. 
How much further might he not have gone, were it not 
for kings and priests, and all the hampering obstacles of 
kings and priests, Church and State, customs, con- 
ventions, and the British Constitution? When he 
thought of these limitations, which make slaves of 
us while we still are babes, he compared society to 
those beggars which deliberately 
dren. He would allow no to the 
powers of the human mind. Might we not overcome 
even pain and death if we were resolute—a sugges- 
tion to which added the hideous refine- 
ment that perfected mankind might even learn to 
dispense with sleep. He was, like all his school, a 
pacifist, but unlike Paine and Priestley, it was not of 
European confederations that he dreamed. He believed 
in non-resistance, but not exactly from the Tolstoyan 
standpoint. 


maim their chil- 


necessary limits 


Godwin 


He had so firm a belief in the power of 
the will, that he was assured that we could always 
overcome the violent aggressor by the imperious force of 
our reason, if only we sufliciently trusted our own powers. 
One may in a memorandum of evidence pre- 
pared for the Privy Council this little resumé of one of 
his speeches to the Corresponding Society : 
** Holcroft talked about the Powers of the Human 
Mind. Mr. Holcroft talked a great deal about Peace, 
of his being against any violent or coercive means that 
were usually resorted to against our fellow-creatures, 
urged the more powerful operation of Philosophy and 
Reason to convince man of his errors: that he would 
disarm his greatest enemy by these means and oppose 
his Fury. He spoke also about Truth being powerful.’’ 


read 





Holcroft’s was a formidable and irascible personality, 
and we suspect that a good deal of Fury went to the com- 
position of his Truth. It was not the mildness of his 
nature that ranged him in this matter with the early 
Christians, but rather his over-weening confidence in 
the Powers of the Human Mind. One sees him still on 
the day when Mr. Dundas signed a warrant for his arrest 
as a traitor to the realm. Rumor brought him the news. 
He disdained to wait for the arrival of the officer, but 
stalked boldly into the Chief Justice’s Court, demanding 
to be put on his trial that “ the rectitude of his principles 
and conduct ’’ might be made public. That was a man, 
and no Stoic ever despaired of the Republic as sternly 
as Holcroft trusted his own Virtue. 
not exactly original. 


His principles were 
y One may find them all—save, per- 
haps, for the philosophic anarchism which was the natural 
expression of his intense individualism—hinted if not 
developed by Condorcet. Godwin worked them up into 
a four-square system. But without disputing the merit 
of these philosophers, we prefer to think of Holcroft as 
the man who incarnated the doctrine of human 
fectibility and the Powers of the Mind. 

have made that doctrine, but it made him. 
it from ostler to metaphysician. 


per- 
Others may 
He grew by 
He challenged the 
It sits on him with the grace of 
a garment fashioned to his powerful frame. It was the 
expression of the original impetus, the élan vital which 
formed him and shaped him. His career was to be a 
great individuality, and it hardly troubles us to discover 
that his plays were second-rate and his novels hardly even 
that. The true monument to such a man is not his Opera 
Omnia, but his biography. 


gallows in its name. 


It was a pious work to revive 





his “Road to Ruin’’; it would be better still to 
republish Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
Pictures of Crabvel. 
THE COMING OF FEAR. 
Autumn, 1913. 
FEAR was dominant in all Rhineland: fear elusive, 


hidden, mingled with the autumn mists upon the river 
and the autumn sunlight upon the hills. It was a fear 
which never obtruded, which the foreign traveller might 
very easily pass unnoticed. The busy life of a hard- 
working people proceeded as in all previous years. The 
gigantic industries which have grown up on the Lower 
Rhine continued through what it was hoped would be 
but a temporary depression in trade. The passing 
stranger as he drifted up the river saw but the long and 
seemingly endless line of barges with their green cover- 
ings, clean and gay, passing under occasional vast bridges, 
through great and prosperous cities. Simple ceremonial 
acts seemed but memories of a forgotten past. A 
festivity with all the girls in brilliant attire would be 
passed at Cologne. A young walking-tour party from 
Frankfort, who had boarded, at a village, the jolly 
pleasure steamer, would adjust their beribboned 
and chant gaily to the Lorelei the song of Heine; Heine 
who hated Prussia, and fought her to his death. An 
exhibition was proceeding as near as possible to the spot 
where Blucher crossed over into the Eidfel one hundred 
years ago. And the schoolmaster who had brought his 
children to witness it would draw them up stiffly to 
attention, and at the word of command they would burst 
into patriotic melody. And the passengers would give 
them a kindly cheer. It seemed like a party of English 
schoolboys celebrating the Battle of Hastings. There was 
no obvious fear in those huge congregations of men which 
crowded all the churches on Sundays, and in their 
thunderous chorales gave a vivid and new impression of 
a live Catholic faith. Even at Rudesheim the impres- 
sion made by the arriving pilgrims was that of inactive 
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middle-aged comfort, as they packed themselves into a 
little cog-wheeled tramway, and steamed up to pay their 
dutiful obeisance to the gigantic statue of Germania 
high above, keeping her watch over the Rhine. And 
after drinking beer, they would solemnly parade around 
the most pitiful statue that ever posed as the soul of a 
people ; that stout formless female with awkward sword 
and crown, attempting apparently to combine the 
functions of maternity and militarism, an Amazon 
enceinte ; watching there on her high pedestal, watching 
as each of these peaceful citizens thought, defiant, un- 
challenged for ever, over the blue Alsatian hills. 

And even if you left the Lower Rhine of developing 
industry and the Upper Rhine of unchanged romance, 
and sought that fear in the valleys which ran up towards 
the frontiers of an enemies’ land, you would still find 
your search at first elusive. There was no fear in the 
quiet clear stream of the Moselle as it wound between 
nearly perpendicular slopes of vineyards, up to old cities 
like Berncastel or Treves, where all the talk seemed to 
be of the coming vine harvest and of the vine. There 
was no obvious fear in such a city as Treves itself, which 
had seen so many armies march eastward and westward, 
and still endured. ‘The good citizens showed no fear as 
they sallied forth for their appointed walks along paths 
cut through the adjoining forests, guided by the Imperial 
directions as to the distance suitable to health; faith- 
fully obeying all the innumerable ‘‘ Verboten ’”’ placards 
placed also at every corner by an all-seeing benignant 
authority which was determined that its subjects should 
not suffer from indecision or indigestion ; and finding at 
the appropriate limit—two miles, or three, or five—a tea- 
garden with satisfying plum and apple pastry, the reward 
for the citizen who has thus taken trouble to maintain 
himself in health for the good of the State. And in a 
return from such an adventure along the river-side at 
evening, with the scent of the ingathering of the after- 
math around you and the sight of sunflower and geranium, 
and high above the Mariensaule, Our Lady with the 
seven stars, watching over the city of Constantine, it 
would seem that this old earth of ours and its once angry 
peoples had turned for ever to tranquillity and repose. 

No; it was necessary to get behind the outward 
show to the actual talk of the people to find that fear 
of cosmic calamity, which seemed so absurd then to the 
visitor, so natural to-day. Amongst the merchants 
facing a vast contraction of trade, in the Weinstube of 
the hotels, where various classes mingled—even among 
the peasant farmer and the vine-grower and the wine- 
seller—there was present a vague diffused sense that 
the present state of things could not last, that it 
was speedily hurrying to an end. Their newspapers 
were crowded with foreign intelligence and discus- 
sions of upheaval, while ours were occupied with 
our local domestic strife. They had seen the whole 
Continent of Europe visibly tremble during the pro- 
longed anxieties of the Balkan wars. They had seen 
increases in the German army, and the three years’ 
service of the French army just over their frontiers. 
They had seen the gold disappear from the popular 
currency until a gold-piece became almost a curiosity to 
be treasured—at one of the chief hotels a visitor was 
informed that a gold-piece tendered was the first offered 
for months. They had seen—and this perhaps most con- 
vinced them that the end was approaching—the owners 
of great wealth voluntarily taxing themselves, and rich 
men cutting by law huge slices out of their possessions, 
from the Emperor downwards, and all the Princes, in 
order hastily to provide for the munitions of war. 

And signs of change were not wanting even in their 
limited universe. Aeroplanes with large white wings, 
wildly cheered by the children, fluttered round the statue 
of Our Lady with the seven stars. From the high hill- 
side they could see a kind of white fungus breaking out 
in their old brown time-beaten city ; new barracks every- 
where, new Zeppelin sheds, artillery, all the latest 
installations of the machinery of destruction. They 
could see their railway station being enormously enlarged, 
railway lines being multiplied feverishly which had no 
industrial purpose, running up towards Luxemburg, a 
“perpetually neutral’’ State; running also towards 








the sunset down the valley into Lorraine’s old capital. 
And in a day’s excursion there they could find, out 
beyond Metz, huge new forts being constructed on the 
ridge of St. Privat and Gravelotte, some of them built 
out of the very bones of the dead. 

Good citizens, people longing only for peace, they 
were becoming more and more doubtful what these things 
portended. They had strong desires and projects for 
solving ancient difiiculties—an ‘‘ arrangement with 
France ’’ concerning Alsace-Lorraine—above all things, 
‘‘why not a peaceful understanding with England? ”’ 
But they knew, as well as we knew, that when the 
moment arrived, their desires and projects would count 
for no more than the counsels of the ants in the life of 
the elephant. A message of two words would suddenly 
arrive from Berlin, as distant as Paris, which they had 
never seen, in whose doings they had no interest or con- 
trol, ordering civil life suddenly to cease. Each 
individual would find himself immediately caught in the 
relentless apparatus of the greatest war machine ever 
constructed. And the world, as they knew it, would 
suddenly come to an end. 

And now the end has come. They have all marched 
westward through the gap in the hills, obedient to com- 
mand, into the sunset ; some willingly, some with reluct- 
ance, all with unbounded faith in their Fatherland and 
its Ruler. And while in the land beyond some have 
been doing deeds which they may be proud always to 
remember, and other deeds which they would desire 
greatly to forget, those left behind among the vineyards 
wait and wonder ; wonder whether into their quiet valleys 
also will come the thunder and terror of war. 





Letters to the Editor. 


‘“GARBLED HISTORY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—We must apologize for annoying the conscience of 
Tue Nation by our pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ How the War Came.”’ 
You have been good enough to describe it as “a grotesque 
travesty of facts,’’ and perhaps you will allow us to examine 
the grounds upon which you make that charge. When the 
examination is finished we hope to convince your readers that 
the characterization belongs to you and not to us. 

You complain that the historical part begins with 1879 
and not with 1870-71. If we had begun with the latter date 
you would have probably put in a plea that we should have 
started at the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the Vienna 
Congress, because the 1870-71 source would have been incon- 
venient for the explanations which you have been giving of 
why England is in this war. Another Liberal paper com- 
plained that we started too early. Obviously, we started 
with 1879 because we considered that all the causes which 
have contributed to the making of the present war embodied 
and organized themselves in the two camps into which 
Europe has been forming itself since that year. We have 
heard all these stories about what this Frenchman said to 
Bismarck and what Karl Marx said to his readers, but in our 
view these evil prophecies have only found a fulfilment 
through diplomatic policy, and from that standpoint the 
first part of the pamphlet has been written. 

The fact that in 1887 English policy did not regard the 
Treaty of 1839 as binding upon us in every circumstance is 
referred to by us in connection with what the “Standard ”’ 
said early that year, but of that fact you seem to be ignorant, 
or you could not have written as you did. Have you read 
what you refer to as “an obscure and doubtful article in the 
‘Standard’ of 1887’? You have plainly never done so. 
You have mixed up an editorial and authoritative statement 
made in the “ Standard”’ in its first leading article with a 
letter signed by “ Diplomaticus ’* which appeared in the same 
issue, and you are also obviously unaware that the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ speaking for Liberalism, and the “ Spec- 
tator’’ for its own particular section of public opinion, 
agreed with the “Standard.’’ Moreover, do you deny that 
England (not the newspapers as, in a stilted way, you sneer- 
ingly affirm by misreading a sentence in the pamphlet) 
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guaranteed Italy against an attack from the French fleet 
in those days? Do you deny that it was England’s friend- 
ship with Germany which originally brought about the Dual 
Alliance between Russia and France? Do you deny the 
accuracy of Miss Durham’s accounts of Russian intrigues in 
Serbia, or have you only read them with the glossing 
inaccuracy which has characterized your reading of our 
pamphlet? If you do not deny these very elementary facts, 
why does their publication by the I.L.P. annoy you so much? 

We condemned Austria’s annexation of Bosnia as being 
unjust.’’ Why did you not say so instead of giving your 
readers to understand that we glided over it lightly? When 
we denounce all militarism as being “cruel, immoral, un- 
scrupulous,” and add that “German militarism is able as 
well,’’ why do you say that that is “ excusing’? German mili- 
tarism? Has Tue Nation been compelled to apologize for 
all militarism except German? And, finally, when you 
inform your readers that “ with the exception of half-a-dozen 
sentences condemning militarism, all this fantasy might be 
issued as a German pamphlet explaining how France, Russia, 
and Great Britain had driven on an innocent and peace- 
loving Government into war,” is the explanation of your 
lapse from the truth that you never read the pamphlet at all 
with its definite statements regarding the efforts which every 
country except Russia made for peace, or is it because you 
deliberately set yourself to misrepresent the pamphlet to 
your readers in the hope that they would take your con- 
demnation as being accurate without troubling to read the 
pamphlet itself? 

When you turn to the latter part of the pamphlet and 
profess to give an accurate version of the negotiations as 
revealed in the official documents, you are not more fortunate 
in the accuracy either of your reading or of your statements. 
The pamphlet which we had to write could not pretend to 
give every move in the diplomatic game. We did our best 
within the limits of a pamphlet to give the essential points, 
and every statement was annotated with a reference to the 
document from which we were quoting, so that readers who 
desired to find out all the details would have no difficulty in 
turning to the exact spot in the mass of somewhat conflicting 
and confusing evidence presented to them by the various 
Governments of Europe. In your narration of what took 
place you carefully omit every move of certain countries, 
especially of Russia, which qualifies the statements of their 
representatives, and the German official paper is kept in 
the background. We can leave the whole of this part of 
your case to those of your readers who care to study the facts. 

One of your charges, however, appears to be reasonable. 
We did not say much about Belgium in the pamphlet, but 
that was owing to the fact that a separate pamphlet was being 
prepared about Belgium and was issued almost simul- 
taneously with ours. At the time of writing, however, it 
had become pretty clear that the invasion of Belgium was 
not a cause of war but a consequence of it. That is dealt 
with in the third section of the pamphlet and in a note added 
to the second edition. 

Your references to the pamphlet in this section of your 
article are both misleading and prejudiced, and example 
after example could be given of this. We shall content our- 
selves with pointing out the first instance at the head of the 
second column on page 740. There you appear to be con- 
fident of your statement, and give a foot-note referring your 
readers to page 8 in proof that in our view England remained 
“supine ’’ or “definitely played into the hands of Russia.”’ 
Nothing on page 8—nor anywhere else—justifies such a state- 
ment. It is there said that Sir Edward Grey would not 
make his position in the Entente clear, and that his uncer- 
tainty encouraged the military sections of Germany (that 
was the complaint of both Russia and France) without dis- 
couraging Russia who was playing a bold and subtle game. 
That, we think, is clearly proved by the subsequent events ; 
but whether our reading of that situation is right or wrong, 
your characterization of what we say about it is grossly 
garbled. 

The substantial point at issue is the part which Russia 
played. By laying stress upon the opening of the negotia- 
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tions and by refusing to value Russia’s words in the light of 
her actions later on, you tell a beautifully innocent story. 
We, on the other hand, by placing emphasis on Russia’s acts 
discount a good deal of Russia’s professions and so come to 
We have given references 


the conclusions of the pamphlet. 
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to the official publications at every important stage of our 
argument, and we can only refer your readers to the 
pamphlet itself to ascertain whether that argument is sound 
or not. Our position is that the Serbian trouble was purely 
local, that Serbia’s provocation to Austria had been great, but 
that in spite of it the Austrian Note was “unjustifiable in 
its rigor and in the time it gave for an apology.” The 
German Foreign Secretary admits that, but the German 
attitude is that the quarrel should be localized, that if it is 
not, and “if the relations between Austria and Russia 
become threatening, he (the German Secretary of State) was 
quite ready to fall in with your (Sir Edward Grey’s) sugges- 
tion as to the four Powers working in favor of moderation 
at Vienna and St. Petersburg.’’ (White Paper No. 18.) 

These things have been carefully left out of your account 
of the negotiations. We have tried to value them. We were 
able to mention only such of them as seemed to be of essential 
importance, but again our foot-notes indicated where the 
whole case was to be found. Whilst the manoeuvring words 
were being uttered by the various Governments, pledges were 
being given regarding Austria’s intentions in Serbia, and the 
Serbian trouble was being settled. It is in view of this that 
the Russian mobilization comes in as a major factor in the 
situation. You do not tell the truth about this. You make 
no reference to the Russian military preparations going on 
behind the Russian diplomacy; you do not allow for these 
as an influence on the German mind. You omit the Austrian 
pledges regarding Serbian territory and sovereignty. You 
do not see the bearing of these facts upon the first approach 
which the Russian Foreign Secretary made to our Am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg, telling him that.the Intente 
should act as a whole. You are not accurate in your dates. 
Even if Germany had decided upon war on July 29th (a 
statement which is not supported by the evidence so far as 
we have it) Russia had begun to mobilize on the 25th. You 
are also wrong as to the extent of the Russian mobilization, 
and your description of the crisis—“ in the midst of this 
there crashes in Germany’s ultimatum to Russia ’’—can only 
be described as a deliberate misrepresentation of the situa- 
tion. Moreover, it leaves out of account what Germany 
believed to be her only effective military plans of an offensive 
defence. In our pamphlet we have indicated where Germany 
was to blame as well as where we believe she strove for peace, 
but in correcting your errors and your bias we are compelled 
to lay an emphasis upon what Germany did for peace far 
greater than an impartial survey of the whole situation 
justifies. 

Only one other part of your article needs to be dealt 
with—namely, your misrepresentation in your conclusion of 
what is in the pamphlet and what its spirit is. We criticized 
Sir Edward Grey’s “uncertainty.”” That was in connection 
with the Russian and French requests that he should come 
in definitely with them, and that is perfectly clear from the 
context. Somewhat dishonestly you suggest that we used 
the expression regarding his desire to preserve European 
peace. You complain that we make no allusion to Russia’s 
desiring an extension of time for the discussion of the Serbian 
difficulty. Asa matter of fact that is indicated, and we refer 
to the third document in our White Paper. The significance 
of the Serbian reply is amply covered by what is said on 
pages 6 and 7. To discuss it would only have obscured the 
essential facts of the situation and been a waste of space. 
You say that the statement that Germany suggested, before 
England moved, that a conference of the four Powers might 
effect a settlement (a misleading paraphrase of what is stated 
in the pamphlet) is untrue. Exhibits 12 and 13 in the 
German official paper, read with document No. 18 in the 
White Paper, are the grounds upon which we make our 
statement. Do you reject these papers? In any case we 
give the facts and the reference in the pamphlet. As to your 
accusation that we have attempted “ to fix the responsibility 
of the war upon Russia and England,” it is, in plain English, 
untrue, and the reading of a prejudiced mind. We believe, 
and have proved it, that Russia is mainly responsible for the 
war. In addition to that responsibility we have said that 
the policy of the Balance of Power and the dividing of Europe 
into two camps that were controlled by conflicting racial 
interests provided the circumstances under which war became 
inevitable. If we have not quoted what M. Sazonoff said 
on occasions, what Signor Giolitti reported, and what Ger- 
many professed regarding Austria, it was because these things 
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were mere incidents in the play of the greater forces con- 
trolling Europe. They were in our minds when coming to 
our conclusions. This first pamphlet is not, and never was 
intended to be, more than a summary statement of the facts ; 
it is one of a dozen or twenty. That it should have annoyed 
you is, perhaps, a good sign. That it should have made you 
invent some facts, twist others, and blind yourself to still 
more, ought to be a subject of congratulation to us rather 
than otherwise. We can imagine the unhappiness of THE 
Nation, bound to apologize for a war which in its general 
origin and in the excuses offered for it must be repulsive to 
everybody who retains any conception of Liberalism in the 
midst of the crisis into which European diplomacy has 
brought us. But, as you say yourself, “ to garble the facts, 
to publish false history ; to give its readers, under the appear- 
ance of knowledge and reference, statements which are not 
borne out, or are directly contradicted, by the very papers to 
which it refers’’ is a crime—a crime to which we do not 
plead guilty but of which we accuse you.—Yours, Xc., 
“How tHe War Came.”’ 

March 17th, 1915. 

[This lengthy reply is for the most part a mere 
repetition of the inaccuracies and omissions of the pamphlet. 
Any writer who attempts to explain to those who have 
‘‘no time for long study’ the history for the past thirty 


’ 


years with no allusion to Alsace-Lorraine or Bismarck’s 
scheme for crushing France in 1875: who regards the com- 
plexities of Balkan politics as solved or explained *by Miss 
Durham’s vivacious narrations of Montenegrin exploits and 
boastings: or who believes that the Dual Alliance between 
France and Russia would not have been formed, even if 
England had never existed, as a counter move to the Triplice, 
puts himself out of court. In the same way an affirmation 
that “ the Serbian trouble was purely local” or that Austria 
and Germany seriously thought that an Austrian invasion 
of Serbia could excite a local and not a European situation 
exhibits a naive ignorance of the history of the past quarter 
of a century in the Balkans, and of the relationships of the 
Great Powers since the Balkan war of 1912. To omit 
(again) all record of the Serbian reply to the Austrian 
ultimatum (with its acceptance of all demands which 
did not infringe sovereignty and its appeal that the 
remainder may be referred to the Great Powers or the 
Hague tribunal) on the plea that such a record would be 
‘*a waste of space’’ seems to be a method of dealing with 
history little deserving of encouragement. 

On the point of fact on which we are challenged we can 
only repeat our assertion, that the statement that Germany 
suggested, before England moved, that a conference or indeed 
any action of the four disinterested Powers might effect a 
settlement, is untrue. The authorities given (Exhibits 12 and 
13 of the German White Book and No. 18 of the English 
White Paper) shew without any possibility of doubt that 
the facts are exactly opposite. No. 18 shews the German 
Secretary of State declaring that Germany was ‘‘ willing 
to fall in with England’s suggestion ’’ (which had then 
evidently been made), a willingness which was absolutely 
withdrawn when the proposal took definite shape. No. 12 
of the German Book, although denying the knowledge of 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposal of a quadruple Conference in 
London, asserts Germany’s refusal “ to place our Ally in his 
dispute with Serbia before a European tribunal.” 

This is a crucial example of the way the official docu- 
ments have been used to attempt to make out a case rather 
than to narrate the facts.—Ep., Nation. ] 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE TURKISH DEBT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simn,—-The most interesting article by Sir Edwin Pears 
leaves just one question unanswered. Supposing the Fleets 
did get to Constantinople, what would happen about the 
Turkish debt and the interest on it? The Turks might 
justly plead that they were no longer responsible. The 
French would say their policy was territoriale desinterresment, 
and it didn’t matter what happened to the Balkans 
as long as interest was paid punctually. 

Would you feel willing to accept two principles already 
mooted a year or two ago: (1) A conqueror takes over debts 
as well as assets; but—(2) Only those debts are valid for 
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which corresponding assets can be found—e.g., hence debts 
incurred in building fortifications (now demolished) may 
be repudiated. Also the Smyrna customs (not being an 
asset but only a prejudice to the future) do not validate 
any corresponding debt.—Yours, «c., 


Hucu RicnarpDson. 
March 14th. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—I have read Mr. Hugh Richardson’s letter ad- 
dressed to you, and, so far as I may be permitted to answer 
it, say that the Turkish Debt, and, of course, the interest 
on it, will have to be borne proportionately, so far as it was 
incurred legitimately and for purposes recognized as such by 
international law, of which the tribunal of The Hague should 
be the judge, by the portions of territory which may be 
detached from the present Turkish Empire. Personally, I 
should accept the two principles enunciated in the letter. 
In reference, however, to nearly all questions regarding the 
Ottoman Public Debt, I may be allowed to remind your 
readers that the one Turkish department which has been a 
great success is that of the Ottoman Debt. It has been a 
success because it is really international. Instituted for the 
protection of “foreign ’’—that is European bondholders, it 
has not only protected their rights, but obtained the support 
of the Powers and of every capable finance minister in 
Turkey, and‘I see no reason, if the Powers decide that the 
Turk shall not longer rule in Constantinople, why it should 
not administer such portion of the revenues of that city and 
the neighborhood which will follow its fortunes as may be 
apportioned as its share in the Ottoman Debt. The Council 
owes its origin to the Berlin Treaty. Its organization, set 
forth by the Decree of Moharem, is recognized by the 
Powers, and although certain modifications will be necessary, 
if it is still supported by the Powers, the European bond- 
holders, and the countries which may have to contribute, 
will find it a useful instrument to do justice all round.— 
Yours, &c., 

Epwin Pears 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—When Sir Edwin Pears suggests that Constanti- 
nople should be internationalized, it is to be feared that 
he has not given much thought to the experience of 
‘* international ’’ towns. The few examples that we have 
to go upon do not justify the extension of the experiment. 

The international settlement at Shanghai has been 
rendered workable solely by the fact that administrative 
control is entirely in British hands. Of the nine members 
of the Municipal Council seven are British, elected in 
virtue of the numerical preponderance of British ratepayers. 
The police force is under a British Captain-Superintendent ; 
and it comprises British, Sikh, and Chinese sections, 

But the experience of Shanghai has shown how hopeless 
the internationalization would have been, if the British had 
not been able to keep things in their own hands, while 
maintaining the international spirit and making the best 
of the power of some of the sixteen or seventeen Consuls for 
mischief when these were so minded. 

To internationalize Constantinople would lead to an 
impossible state of affairs, however simple the experiment 
sounds on paper. You cannot administer a mixed population 
of the type met with in Constantinople on the ‘ consent-of- 
the-governed ’’ principle. Internationalization implies the 
existence of Capitulations, unless it is proposed to place the 
administration in the hands of a small international 
syndicate. In the latter case real power will ultimately be 
in the hands of. the strongest representative, while full play 
will be given for the intrigue which has always flourished 
on the Bosphorus. 

If the goal we are aiming at be peacé and lasting peace, 
Constantinople must be in the hands of a single Power. 
—Yours, &c., 

H. T. M. Bett. 


London, 8.W., March 16th. 

[The control of the Danube, which Sir Edwin Pears 
had specially in mind, is international, but it is certainly 
not unsuccessful.—Ep., Nation. ] 
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INOCULATION. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 


Sin,—I do not know why Mr. Paget and Mr. Wright 
replied to my letter since they leave it essentially intact. 

I would not lightly accuse any body of fellow-creatures 
of being ready to compel the blood-poisoning of three million 
men on the strength of the case presented by Messrs. Wright 
and Paget. I will assume, therefore, that there are argu- 
ments for inoculation which hold water, though I have not 
come across them. Perhaps somebody will speak up 
for inoculation who knows something of both sides to the 
question and will argue to the point. 

Meantime, if Mr. Paget likes to make points against 
himself (numbered with scientific precision), it is not for me 
to object. I embrace the opportunity to hit him again. 

First, for such points as can be briefly dispatched :— 

1. He says I speak of Wright’s “serum.” I did. He 
says it is a vaccine. Well, I called it that, too, to be on the 
safe side, though it is less entitled to be called a vaccine 
than a serum, with which it has at least some remote and 
derivative relation, whereas it has nothing whatever to do 
with a cow and differs further from vaccine proper in that 
its “germs” are dead while in real vaccine they are alive 
and kicking. 

If Mr. will refer to the “British Medical 
Journal ” 16th), or to the “ Medical Press” 
(January 13th), or the “ British Journal of Nursing” (Sep- 
tember 26th) he will find it referred to as “serum.” The 
terminology and the theory are equally scientific, and I will 
call it abracadabra if he likes. 

8. My “ account of Lance-Corporal Goatley (three lines) 
is not in complete accord with the facts of the case,” 
means that Mr. Paget wishes it wasn't. It was. 

9. The typhoid death after double inoculation which I 
quoted from the “ British Medical Journal” (January 9th), 
is disposed of ever so simply. Mr. Paget has “already re- 
ferred to it.” Well ? in heaven’s name! Am I to 


where ? 
Paget’s writings till I find it? 


Paget 
(January 


which 


ransack the Press and Mr. 
Truly a novel method of controversial evasion, “unknown 
before to gods or wondering men.” 

4. I was quite aware of the final report of the Typhoid 
Commission and of their recommendation of all practicable 
measures for extending inoculation in the army. Had they, 
in spite of their interim report, intended compulsion | 
take it they would have said so. 

3. In South Africa “the unprotected suffered far more 
heavily than the protected.” Why this vagueness? In the 
little leaflet which he recommends with modest pride as 
“ approved by the War Office’ (and circulated to the extent 
of 350,000), he says that typhoid in South Africa was twice 
as common in the unprotected as in the protected. This 
gives the encoumging result of 19,000 cases among the 
“protected”?! When anybody can produce authentic 
statistics of that war it will be time to take these assertions 
seriously. 

5. He says I “may be right or may not” about the 
Japanese Army. He wants my authority, and “it must be 
real authority, not hearsay.” 

Certainly, sir, if you don’t mind my using your columns 
to instruct Mr. Paget in the elements of the subject on which 
he has appointed himself public instructor. 

My authority is the official report on the sanitary aspects 
of the Russo-Japanese War, by Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Mac- 
pherson, C.M.G., M.B., R.A.M.C., dated Tokio, January 
29th, 1904: “No prophylactic inoculations are being prac- 
tised in the army with regard to enteric fever.” Is that 
good enough for Mr. Paget? 

Two important points remain: (2) The advantage as to 
fatality rate in inoculated cases as compared with the 
uninoculated, according to the figures from the front; and 
(7) the typhoid germ and “carrier” theory. 

2. Mr. Paget says I am silent over the fact that of the 
thirty-five typhoid deaths only one had been twice inoculated 
within two years. 

I reply, that if the incidence figures fail him, he cannot 
rebuild his position on the fatality in thirty-five cases. The 
number is too small, especially where there are numerous 
loopholes for error to enter. Space will not permit me to 
indicate all these. 








One inoculation, it seems, or a double inoculation two 
years old, is “not protected.” Yet one inoculation was good 
in South Africa, and the Office communiqué of August said 
that when time pressed one inoculation would suffice. Are we 
to believe also that the protection runs precisely two years 
and then stops dead? 

What is our authority for the inoculation of these men? 
Themselves? They carry no record of their inoculations, nor 
any mark of it, as in vaccination proper. They are dead. 
They cannot correct mistakes. Are we to suppose that each 
of these dying and perhaps delirious men gave correctly the 
number and date of his previous inoculations? Surely there 
were some doubtful cases? Yet not one is entered as such. 

Some of the inoculated have been told, “If you won’t 
be done, I hope you all get the fever and die, and damn 
well serve you right.” Would men conscious of this animus 
have, psychologically, an equal chance of recovery with the 
inoculated? Hardly. 

Glaring misstatements have been made and exposed at 
home. Would they be fewer abroad, withdrawn from public 
scrutiny ? 

The a priori is unconvincing. 
does not resist invasion, 
begun ? 

Obviously, the load of deduction piled on these thirty- 
five cases is more than they can carry. 

To show the danger of working on small numbers look at 
the incidence figures alone. 

When Sir Frederick Treves, in giving out the first 
batch, said they were final and irrefragable and left nothing 
more to be said, he was unconscious of saying anything 
absurd. The absurdity appears, however, from the succeed- 
ing batches. Mr. Tennant says the evidence for compulsion 
is accumulating. Let us see. Here are the three batches 
given out :— 


Would a protection which 


resist its progress, once it had 


Total. Never Inoculated. 
212 173 
421 305 
606 359 


As this is what Mr. Tennant calls “ accumulating evidence 
in favor of compulsion,” it would be a statesmanlike pre- 
caution to suspend elementary arithmetic teaching in our 
schools and thus enable the next generation to accept with 
a more patriotic promptitude of conviction such schemes of 
blood-poisoning as Government may recommend them. 

6 and 7. There remain the typhoid germ and carrier 
terrors to speak of. Mr. Paget paints a dreadful picture of 
the trenches, so impossible to keep sanitary, to defend from 
typhoid. How, then, have the 100,000 or more uninoculated 
escaped infection? Will he explain? The only conclusion 
is that the medicine men enormously exaggerate our risks 
so that we fall into their arms in a panic, surrendering 
common sense and begging them to do what they like with us. 

So with the typhoid carrier. 


If it is a rare phenomenon 
why all this fuss? 


If commen why are not most of us down 
with typhoid since these carriers “ make a circle of typhoid 
cases round them and leave a trail of typhoid cases behind 
them.” 

Mr. Hagberg Wright, whose “ eyes are in the ends of the 
earth,” being confronted with a definite batch of returns 
in our Own army, at our own door, roams outward in space 
and backward in time through the world and brings back 
from his travels ‘‘ Typhoid-Mary ”’ of New York. He has a 
penchant for American sources of information, and lately 
introduced that great American paper “ The Mulford Digest ”’ 
to the “Times’”’ readers in a quotation. which the “ Pall 
Mall” thought “ perhaps the most convincing contribution to 
the controversy.”” Now the “ Mulford Digest” is the trade 
organ of a company manufacturing vaccines and serums! 

As for “Typhoid-Mary ” I have not yet come across a 
convincing exposition of the case against her. These tall 
tales for tremulous people imported from U.S.A. give me 
cold feet. Have we no Germinating Jane or Unhealthy 
Harriet at home? What about poor Mrs. Roberts of Wrex- 
ham? I should like to recall that case if space permitted. 

These Germ-Kulturists have been hunting the typhoid 
bacillus, like the Snark, for years. They have founded their 
theories on this hypothetical germ, and put them into prac- 
tice before catching it. Judging from the L.C.C.’s latest 
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velume of sanitary reports these good people have be:n 
gathering “increasing evidence” against the germ, only in 
Mr. Tennant’s sense of the word. I must quote but one sen- 
tence, referring to the investigations of Dr. Houston, 
Director of Water Examinations, Metropolitan Water Board. 

“Dr. Houston, approaching the problem from quite a 
different standpoint, also obtains results which most readily 
find explanation on the hypothesis that the bacillus should 
be looked upon as effect rather than cause.” 

So goes by the board the whole paraphernalia of typhoid 
germs, carriers, and inoculations—if this Government official 
is correct. I leave the germ cranks and inoculation fanatics 
to digest the shattering implications of this simple sentence. 
We need no longer wonder that the thoroughly inoculated 
French and German armies are “riddled with enteric.” 

Meanwhile, are we to be “ summarily shot ” (Dean Inge), 
or “stamped out to the last man” as “imbeciles and 
criminals” (“Saturday Review”) for exercising our reason 
upon arguments ‘‘ approved by the War Office ’’? 

Florence Nightingale, by the way, was one of these 
criminal imbeciles. I suppose her statue will be thrown 
down.—Yours, &c., 


EK. B. McCormick. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
March 16th, 1915. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I venture to call the attention of your readers 
to one or two aspects of the new Japanese demands which 
vitally affect our trade with China? 

In the first place, they will give her almost the entire 
control of the commerce of North-East China. According to 
the published official statement of Mr. Sakata, the Director 
of the Commercial Bureau in the Japanese Foreign Office, 
Tsingtau, with its network of railways-to-be-developed, care- 
fully avoiding Chifu where all the world has commercial in- 
terests, will serve to reproduce the situation in Southern 
Manchuria where our commerce has to a great extent been 
already crowded out. It may be said that Japan must have 
a “sphere of interest,’’ and this is it. What, then, about 
Japan’s virtual ownership of Southern Manchuria, with the 
demand for a replica in Eastern Mongolia, with the request 
for the reservation of Fukien in the south-east for its in- 
dustrial exploitation, with the request for a virtual monopoly 
of all iron, steel, and coal work in the Yangtse Valley, carry- 
ing with it the indirect control of the railways, existing and 
to be built? What of the demand for a new network of rail- 
ways in the centre and the south-east which will, coupled 
with the lines already mentioned, give her the control of 
seven-tenths—if not more—of all the rail-borne trade of 
China? ; 

Where is this virtual partition to stop? Have we no 
rights to equal opportunity in China? What of the preamble 
of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of Alliance? 

But to my mind the most clever move of all is the con- 
tention that China must not in the future cede to any Power 
any island off, or any place on, the Chinese littoral. The 
demand is put forward only when Japan has obtained Tsing- 
tau for herself; when Lung-kow, Hang-chow, and Swatow— 
for Chao-Chou is practically the same—are in her control. 
Never were there any proposals which justified so absolutely 
the suggestion that under them China will be in the grip of 
the octopus. Sir Edward Grey stated this week in the 
House that the Foreign Office is endeavoring to safeguard 
British interests in the Yangtse. But this is not enough. 
The whole scheme deserves the closest attention of all the 
Powers interested commercially in China, for one of their 
great open markets is threatened. The result of the 
Japanese action will not only earmark trade potentialities 
for herself, but it will stifle competition generally. 

It was a cynic whe remarked that “if we are te grab 
China’s trade, at least let us remember that in the rush we 
ought te start level, and that handicapping should be 
barred.’’—Yours, &c., 


One Who nas Livep in Cura. 
The Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 








CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sin,—In your article in this week’s Nation upon child 


labor in agriculture, you ask what is the cause of the 
scarcity of labor of which farmers complain. One cause is 
the want of cottages. It seems strange that whilst Rural 
District Councils have power to condemn cottages as unfit 
for dwellings, they have no power either to rebuild them- 
selves or to compel the owners to do so when the houses are 
condemned. The poor occupiers are ruthlessly turned out, 
and, no other house being available, naturally drift into the 
nearest town. How easy it would be for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to get powers to remedy this evil. If the owner 
is a life tenant, and is unwilling to spend money in 
rebuilding, it might be advanced to him at a low rate of 
interest upon a first charge of the property. It would be no 
hardship to anyone interested in the property, as an 
incumbrancer or otherwise, as the money would be expended 
in improving the property. There is the larger question of 
want of cottages in our rural villages which it is quite hope- 
less to consider whilst the war continues. In this important 
matter we have done much for Ireland, whilst we have done 
nothing for our own country.—Yours, &c., 


5. Zi. ‘ 
March 17th, 1915. : 





Poetrp. 


“LOVE TRIUMPHANT.” 


“Till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 


i. pin ot on ie a 


ie 

THEY call to Science, Wealth, and Art 
To aid their cause, their righteous hate ; 

But on the heights I stand apart. | 

I am immortal! I can wait! | 


a, 
They bring to me their tales of grief, 
Of waste and ruin, sin and shame; 
And still my touch can bring relief, 
Or kindle courage, like a flame. 


III. 

But in their strife no part I take, 
And howsoe’er the day may go, 
My heart with woe shall never break, 
My tears of rage shall never flow! 


IV. 
These giant-hopes, these towering schemes, 
Conceived beneath a blood-red star, 
These frantic feuds, and nightmare dreams— 
I know them, for the things they are. 


V. 
I see the mist ; I feel the cloud 
That rolls between me and my own! 
But, through the vast acclaiming crowd, 
I yet shall journey to my throne. 


VI. 
What matter though men think me dumb 
And blind, in this their hour of fate? 
Mine is the Hour that can but come! 
Immortal Love knows how to wait! 


VII. 


Yet, sometimes, when the nights are leng, 
Half-wroth, I muse, with pulse astir ; 
And murmur: “ Art thou st«/ so strong, 
O, fallen, disproved Lucifer?” 
G. M. Horr. 
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Che Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orricr, Tuurspay NIGHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of bocks which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena.’”” By Norwood Young. (Stanley 
Paul. 2 vole. 32s. net.) 

“A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury.” 
Cecil. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

“ Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert Ball.” 
Ball. (Cassell. 16s. net.) 
“The Berlin Court under William II.” 
Schwering. (Cassell. 16s. net.) 
‘Samuel Butler: A Critical Study.’”? By Gilbert Cannan. (Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Edward Carpenter: An Exposition and An Appreciation.” 
Edward Lewis. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

“ My March to Timbuctoo.”’ By General Joffre. (Chatto & Windus. 
2s. net.) 


By Algernon 
By W. Valentine 


By Count Axel von 


By 


‘German Culture.” Edited by Professor W. P. Paterson. (Jack. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“The British Empire.” By Sir Charles P. Lucas. (Macmillan. 
2s. net.) 

“The New Truth.” By Fred Henderson. (Jarrold. 1s. net.) 

“Songs from the Clay” By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Rat-Pit.’”” By Patrick Macgill. (Jenkins. 6s.) 

““The Good Soldier.”” By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Lane. 6s.) 

% * x 
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Sarnt-Srmon’s “ Memoirs” is one of the most delightful 
books of its class, but it is also one of the longest, 


and this, perhaps, is the reason why the greater 
part of it has remained inaccessible to English 
readers. Three volumes of selections, translated by Mr. 


Bayle St. John, were published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
in 1876, and there has also appeared in America a version 
of selected portions. But neither of these is as fully repre- 
sentative of Saint-Simon as the translation by Mr. Francis 
Arkwright, in six volumes, the first two of which were 
published last week by Mr. Stanley Paul. It may be 
objected that Mr. Arkwright’s version is also an abridge- 
ment, and that he leaves out a good deal that is contained 
in the twenty-two volumes of the great edition edited by MM. 
Chéruel and Régnier. This is certainly the case, but one 
is easily reconciled to the loss of the passages in which Saint- 
Simon deals at such length with questions of etiquette and 
precedence, and his interminable dissertations on the place 
which the Peers of France ought to hold in the government 
of the country. It was such passages that led Macaulay 
to write in his Journal: “I finished Saint-Simon’s 
‘Memoirs,’ and am more struck with the goodness of the 
good parts than ever. To be sure, the road from fountain 
to fountain lies through a very dry desert.” 
* + * 


In a useful book on “The Autobiography,” published 
half-a-dozen years ago, Miss Anna Burr classed Saint-Simon 
in the large group of memoir-writers whose reason for 
writing was “for amusement, or to recall the past.” 


But it would hardly be wide of the mark to say 
that the passion to which we owe the famous 
“Memoirs” is an intense love of character-study. It was 


this which led him, when only a boy of fifteen, to follow 
Louis XIV. during a long walk in order to study his face 
after the announcement of the death of Louvois. If he men- 
tions a trifling detail, or repeats an anecdote, it is, as he 
often tells us, because it is “characteristic” or helps him 
“to paint the man.” The result is that there is no work 
in any literature in which the personages stand out and 
group themselves before the reader with so much reality as 
in these ‘‘ Memoirs.’ 
s * * 

Mucn has been written on the historical accuracy 
of Saint-Simon’s ‘‘ Memoirs.”” That he honestly believed 
he was impartial there can be little doubt. He held 
that a writer of memoirs should ‘sacrifice everything to 
truth, and at one period he gravely doubted 
whether a man who wished te be a Christian 
should write history or even read it. “Can Christian 
charity,” he wrote, “endure the narrative of so many 
passions and vices, the revelation of so many criminal 
motives, of so many shameful aims, and the unmasking of 
so many persons whom we should otherwise have esteemed, 








or of whose vices and faults we should have been ignorant?” 
He even went to the length of consulting the Abbot of La 
Trappe on the subject, and it was only on the latter’s 
advice that he continued his work. One would have thought 
that so scrupulous a desire to be impartial, joined with 
intense curiosity, a truly amazing gift of observation, and 
unequalled opportunities for meeting and talking with 
everybody of note among his contemporaries, would have 
produced a book which in regard to facts at least was un- 
impeachable. Yet the reader who- expects this from the 
‘* Memoirs ’’ wiil be disappointed. 
x m + 

The fact is that Saint-Simon was an excessively loyal 
friend and an extremely good hater, and he set down facts 
somewhat in the manner that Dr. Johnson reported the 
speeches in the House of Commons, taking care that the 
Whig dogs should not have the best of it. M. Gaston 
Boissier and M. Emile Bourgeois, who both made a close 
study of Saint-Simon, emphasize this characteristic. The 
latter asserts that Saint-Simon is sometimes guilty of mis- 
representations that neither age nor passion can excuse, 
while the former pronounces him to be “ violent, partial, im- 
passioned, unjust, and extreme in everything.” M. René 
Doumic, who last year gave a course of lectures on Saint- 
Simon, takes the same view. He adds that Saint-Simon 
has the additional fault of being always in quest of 
Machiavellian combinations and underhand intrigues, 
and that he is never content with a simple ex- 
planation of any incident, even if it be the true one. But, 
according to M. Doumic, even Saint-Simon’s prejudices have 
added to the attraction of the book. His judgment 
on the famous description of the “ Lit de Justice,” when the 
two objects of Saint-Simon’s detestation, the Parliament and 


Louis XIV.’s natural children, were humiliated, is that 
“it is the finest hymn of hate in French literature, 


orchestrated in the most ample and most magnificent style.” 
% * % 


In spite of all their defects; Saint-Simon’s ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ 


remain the best and the most readable book in the 
long and fascinating procession of French memoirs. On 


finishing them, the author himself could write with truth: 
“T think I am justified in saying that there have not been 
any hitherto that surpass them in variety of matter, in 
depth and detail, or that form a more instructive or more 
curious group.” If we wish to know every detail in the daily 
life of Louis XIV. from morning to night, or to see the 
dresses of the courtiers, their gestures, what they eat and 
drink, the games of cards they play, to overhear their con- 
versations, to learn the private interests and ambitions that 
divide them into separate groups, to watch the progress of 
their love-affairs, in a word, to be one of their contem- 
poraries, we can do it all by reading the “ Memoirs.” 
Because of all this, Sainte-Beuve was able to say that “ we 
find in them qualities of fullness, of breadth and connected- 
ness, qualities of expression and color, which make them 
the greatest and most precious body of memoirs hitherto 
existing.” Taine claimed that “they contain the greatest 
store of documents on human nature which we possess,” 
and Lord Acton, writing to Mary Gladstone, classed them 
“among the most conspicuous sources of all history.” 
* * * 

Tue “ Memoirs’”’ have had a strange history. On March 
21st, 1755, at seven o’clock in the morning, just an hour 
after Saint-Simon’s death, a bailiff, acting in the name of 
his creditors, took possession of his effects. By his will, his 
manuscripts and letters were bequeathed to his cousin, the 
Bishop of Metz. The creditors opposed the bequest, and an 
inventory was made of the manuscripts which were then 
sealed up. Legal proceedings followed, and it was not until 
December, 1760, that Choiseul ordered all the papers to be 
sent to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, under the pretext 
that they might contain secrets of State. There they re- 
mained for another twenty years until 1781, when a garbled 
edition was published. In 1829 a collateral descendant 
obtained possession of the manuscript, and a fuller edition 
was issued in 1829. It was not until 1858 that the world 
possessed the full text of the “ Memoirs,” which was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hachette, who had bought the 172 manu- 
script volumes for a hundred thousand francs. 

PENGUIN. 
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THE EVELYNS. 


“The History of the Evelyn Family, with a Special 
Memoir of William John Evelyn, M.P.” By HELEN 
EVELYN. (Nash. 16s. net.) 


Tirese five hundred and seventy-one pages have a title which 
raises great expectations, based chiefly on the tradition that 
there are still hidden, in the venerable treasure-house at 
Wotton, a great store of unprinted manuscripts. Might 
not this volume, perchance, give lustre to various Evelyns, 
or, at least, give light on their various epochs? These great 
expectations are, however, soon doomed to disappointment. 
We read in the ingenuous preface that the book is “ very far 
from complete.” We still hope, for may not this artless 
way conceal art? When, however, the preface goes on to 
say that to make the book complete, “many more papers 
and documents at the British Museum and the Record Office 
would have to be gone through,” we begin to fear. When. 
and more disappointing, the preface adds: “there still 
remain many interesting papers at Wotton which have not 
been gone through, and it is to be hoped that, some day, 
some enterprising member of the family may feel an inclina 
tion to do so,” we share that hope, but we lose another. 
This, as we fear more than ever now, may not be an im- 
portant addition, from still inscrutable Wotton, to our 
historical literature, or minister much to our curiosity or 
gaiety. We easily discover also that it is obviously not 
intended to justify itself (as, happily, some book or another 
is always doing) by a skilful retelling of an old story. 
Making the best of it, we then ask what does this book tell 
us that we did not know before, and is yet worth the know- 
ing? What in it is of interest beyond the domestic hearth 
of the Evelyns? To answer these questions we must omit 
the frequent, and sometimes lengthy, and even tedious, 
extracts from local and general histories, from London and 
provincial newspapers, and from familiar biographies of 
other people, such as Boswell’s “ Johnson,” Ewald’s “ Life 
of Beaconsfield,’ and Lord Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone.”’ We also, 
of course, omit many quotations from very accessible books 
such as John Evelyn’s own valuable “Diary,” and the 
correspondence, which, long ago, was printed with it. We 
lastly, try to ignore the author’s vain repetitions. But 
then the useful, attractive residue, which is to justify 
the existence of this indexless volume, remains, we fear, 
but small. 

When, in the famous Parliamentary debate on mono- 
polies in 1601, the list was read out, one Member asked: 
“Ts not bread amongst the number?” It was not; but 
gunpowder already was, and to George Evelyn was this 
patent granted about 1565. To it are to be traced the first 
sprightly runnings of that fortune which never seems to 
have run dry; for no Evelyn was ever left, like Charles 
Lamb’s retired draper friend, to live on an incompetence 
and one anecdote. Yet even after reading this book, for 
most of us there still exists but one famous member of the 
family. That one is, of course, John Evelyn (1620-1706), 
author of the “Diary,” and of “Sylva,” a “discourse of 
forest trees.” A list of his numerous works, copied from 
that “ Diary,” and occupying some six pages here, is given 
with a little new information about John Evelyn and his 
family ; and about his wife, Mary, through whom he came 
into Sayes Court, Deptford. ‘A lovely, noble ground he 
hath, indeed,” says Pepys, who visited it and himself wrote 
the most truthful book in the world. Mary Evelyn lacks 
the interest of such contemporaries as Lady Warwick and 
Lucy Hutchinson. In the cool sequestered vale, Mary 
Evelyn writes that all time borrowed by women from family 
duties is “misspent.” “A heroine is a kind of prodigy ; 
the influence of a blazing starre is not more dangerous or 
more to be avoided.” John must have been a congenial 
match for Mary. He plainly thought the same of the hero. 
This book, frankly and calmly, repeats the tale of his great 
refusal. In 1641, when Milton had already hurried back to 
take up his burden in the wild times coming on, John Evelyn 
succeeded to his estate, and at once resolved to absent himself 
“from the ill face of things at home.” For a while he re- 
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turned from foreign parts, in 1642, and joined the King’s 
standard. But Brentford had just been fought and lost, 
and, within three days, Evelyn was off again to cultivate 
the Wotton Garden, “nobody knowing of my having been 
in his Majesty’s army.” Soon he was back in France until 
safer times. Then Evelyn settled in England, a discreet 
virtuoso, with a life-long avoidance of burning questions. 
If, however, Evelyn lacked the soldier’s courage, and the 
patriot’s ideals, he still worked his work. If always some- 
what too formal, he yet won, and he still retains, a certain 
mild fame by his books, his help in founding the Royal 
Society, his taste in the fine arts, his benevolence, and his 
efficient, if cautious, service in public offices. 

At length, John Evelyn is no longer to be found at 
Sayes Court or Wotton; and this book becomes of less im- 
portance. Seventeen family pedigrees, and sundry brief 
letters (1833-1841) from a Mrs. Evelyn, who asks for a bed, 
when she comes to town, or who tries to find situations for 
old servants, do not console us for the lack of that “ enter- 
prising member of the family ’’ who is yet to go through the 
papers at Wotton. There is, however, comic if uninten- 
tional relief in twelve pages translated from the morbid 
and ridiculous diary of Madame Bourgeaud, a Swiss ex- 
governess, who was kindly helped and sheltered by Mrs. 
Evelyn at Wotton in 1830. Its entries reek of sentimentality 
and nonsense. The Swiss diarist sees her benefactress 
in widow’s weeds and cries: “Oh earth, where are thy 
charms?” She finds none, but she finds terrors. She 
hears so much of hydrophobia that she cannot walk without 
trembling. A gentleman, thought to be cured, has “ just 
bitten his barber.”’ Now, not only dogs but men, not only 
men but horses, are suspect; and Madame and Mrs. Evelyn 
jump a hedge and hide in a ditch when they see a man on 
a horse with a dog running at his side. Within forty-eight 
hours a storm brings further terrors. Wotton is surely 
decaying: ‘Everything cracks here.” Madame would not 
be surprised if they were all buried in the ruins. They ean 
only go to bed because they believe in “ Divine Providence 
which would know well how to save us if it wished.” It 
seems to have wished; for, moving in a mysterious way, it 
spared Madame Bourgeaud to write much more of her 
precious diary. 

All this is thrust into a “ special memoir” of William 
John Evelyn (1822-1908) who is kept waiting. However, at 
length his memoir occupies a good third of the whole volume. 
He was named William by the persistence of a godmother, 
albeit William was an unlucky name in the family. It 
brought little ill-luck to one who (as Nathaniel Hawthorne 
says, in 1856) enjoyed sixteen thousand pounds a year and 
an ancient name ; and who also enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship both of Martin Tupper and Matthew Arnold. William 
John Evelyn’s own quarrels as sheriff with the judges of 
assize require fifty pages. He there begins by asserting the 
public right to an open court, but he makes an apology, 
again protests, pays a fine of £500, and-at last requests that 
the matter may not be discussed in the House of Commons. 
He was for two periods himself a Conservative Member of 
Parliament. He favors, but, on party grounds, is quite 
ready to oppose, Home Rule. He pledges himself deeply 
against coercion in Ireland, votes for it, justifies this by 
party allegiance, and gets into very hot water, which all 
sorts of parties had joined in heating. Evelyn scrambles 
out, but only into the Chiltern Hundreds, and St. Stephen’s 
sees him no more. Retired in Surrey, he is now a Home 
Ruler, a chess player, a poet, a genealogist, a reader of 
Moliére and Schiller, and a shy, but much respected and 
kindly country gentleman. We read here that W. J. Evelyn 
kindly placed his town house at the disposal of a clergyman 
and his wife, when the husband had to undergo a surgical 
operation. Another clergyman, afterwards Dean of Lincoln, 
thereupon says: “A man who could do that must have 
mounted many steps of the ladder to heaven.’’ Of course, 
a Dean must know. 

Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who contributes an interest- 
ing chapter, will, for once, find his to be the general opinion, 
for he says that W. J. Evelyn “has not quite the fibre of a 
fighter.” It is less easy to agree that, as the author of the 
book declares, his character and temperament were “ far 
more akin to the Celtic than to the Saxon race.” We find 
Evelyn an ordinary Protectionist, and an opponent of the 
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School Board, and of such a “ talking and taxing machine - 
as a parish council. He was a victim also of that familiar 
sub-conscious bias which persuades some men that they and 
their party alone rise above partizanship in politics. He 
talks of reliance on the “ support not only of Conservatives, 
but of intelligent and patriotic Liberals.” That self-satisfied 
Saxon strain we still know. However, W. J. Evelyn hated 
oppression when he recognized it. He protested against 
cruel Irish evictions and imprisonments, and the ill-treat- 
ment of inferior or weaker races. This led him to oppose 
the South African War. His son joined the Imperial 
Yeomanry; but W J. Evelyn refused even to help the fund 
for widows and orphans. Mr. Blunt shows Evelyn in other 
moods, when with him and Mr. Frederic Harrison in Egypt, 
in 1895. Evelyn loved the Nile at Assuan. “There,” he 
says, “I should like to end my days, if it could be arranged, 
waited on by soft-eyed Nubian girls. But this is a 
dream, and only a dream.” 

The book ends with sundry Evelyns in England and 
America, and “Tbelins” of Syria, Cyprus, and Normandy. 
If a writer will deal with so many people of rank, if mostly 
of personal obscurity, it is hard to avoid, and sometimes this 
book does not avoid, those brief, bare lists which read like 
a Court Guide, or the genealogical parts of an old magazine. 
With due respect for all living or dead members of this 
family who deserve it, and they are many, it may perhaps 
be said, as an excuse for a lack of interest in many pages, 
that, on the published evidence, the Evelyns in general 
might be the despair of even a more artistic biographer. 
They had every chance to be winsome to later generations ; 
for, during four centuries, their lines fell to them in pleasant 
places. They were travelled gentlemen; they were about 
the Court, and held many public offices; they saw, and 
shared bravely, in battle by sea and land. Yet they seem, 
for the most part, so decorously dull. They are without any 
knack of good letter-writing, without an epigram or a 
repartee amongst them; and, omitting the Diarist, without 
any sense of the obligation to write memoirs for the joy or 
enlightenment of posterity. We must not complain that any 
man, an Evelyn or another, is no Duke of Saint-Simon, and 
still less that he is no hero. Of course, we must also never 
wish that anyone could sin strongly. Yet your tideless- 
blooded, conventional family of wealth, ease, and little 
ambition, and, again excepting the Diarist, without much 
zest for things of the mind, does make us long, but long in 
vain, for some glimpse, however faint, of at least one daring, 
dashing, or clubbable, humorous, wake-minded, or witty 
Evelyn. Dis aliter visum. 


AN ITALIAN VERDICT ON THE WAR. 

“I Documenti della Grande Guerra.” By G. A. ANDRIULLI. 
With a Preface by GUGLIELMO FERRERO. (Rava, Milan. 
90c. ) 

Tuis admirable booklet of 117 pages, published at the 

popular price of 9d., merits the widest recognition. Com- 

piled by an Italian publicist, and prefaced with a careful 
analysis of official documents by the well-known author of 

“The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” it affords the most 

cogent vindication of the Allies’ cause that has yet seen the 

light in a neutral state. Some impatience has been 
expressed by British residents in Italy at the free run 
allowed to the pack of German apologists who have, by 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, books, and consular activi- 
ties, sought to influence public opinion in the Peninsula in 
favor of the Central Empires. Such impatience is natural 
enough, but the efforts of official Teutonic partisans have 
only served to irritate a highly sensitive people, and the 
best answer to their clumsy propaganda is the little work 
before us. Indeed, the obtuseness of German apologists to 
the moral aspects of the war is further exemplified by an 
article (Il Popolo Tedesco durante la Guerra) in the January 
number of the leading Italian review, the “ Nuova 
Antologia.’’ The writer, Robert von Mendelssohn, after an 
able presentment of the case for Germany, concludes by 
assuring Italian readers that one result of her triumph 
would be, “above all, that smaller states and neutral 
countries could hope for a more humane conception of the 
rights of nations.” And this to a quick-witted and warm- 











hearted people, quivering with indignation at the insolent 
violation of the nentrality of Luxembourg, and the spolia- 
tion and assassination of the Belgian State! For nowhere 
in Europe have these despicable treacheries evoked more 
profound feeling than among a people whose rebirth, whose 
very existence as a free and independent state, are due to 
that spirit of nationality which Germany has scorned and 
outraged. 

._ Signor Andriulli divides his book into two parts :— 
I. “The Diplomatic War,’’ consisting of extracts from the 
colored books published by the German, British, Russian, 
and Belgian Governments; II. “ The Governments before 
their Peoples,’”’ being a collection of the proclamations and 
speeches to their subjects by the responsible Emperors and 
rulers and statesmen of the belligerent Powers No com- 
ment, other than brief headings, is made by the compiler. 
The documents, impartially collected, and accurately trans- 
lated, carry their own damning indictment of a wanton 
aggression by Germany. 

To the English reader, however, the preface by Dr. 
Ferrero, entitled “ Where, when, and by whom was the Euro- 
pean War decided upon?’’ is of profounder interest. 
Bringing to bear on the official published documents the 
professional experience of a trained historian, Dr. Ferrero 
asks: What happened on July 29th to cause that abrupt 
change of ideas and style in two despatches sent by the 
Emperor of Germany to the Tsar of Russia ?—the one, at 
6.30 p.m. (Exhibit 22), cordial in tone, and expressing belief 
in the possibility of an amicable understanding between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna; the other (Exhibit 23) despatched 
one hour after midnight (July 30th, 1 a.m.), couched in curt, 
peremptory, almost menacing terms. The explanation of 
this sudden revulsion of tone may be sought in vain in the 
German White Book, where the two despatches are followed 
by the thunderbolt of an ultimatum, dated July 3l1st 
(Exhibit 24), to the effect that “ if Russia does not stop every 
measure of war against us and against Austria-Hungary 
within twelve hours, mobilization is bound to follow.” And 
this, too, in spite of the fact that, as late as July 3lst, 
Austria-Hungary was prepared to discuss the Serbian Note 
with Russia and the European Powers, and that the Tsar 
had telegraphed to the Emperor his word of honor that his 
troops should not move while diplomatic discussion was in 
progress. What had happened will only be known when the 
peoples, decimated and impoverished by the terrible war, 
shall demand from the responsible sovereigns and ministers 
a reckoning for their acts, words, and intentions. 

The key to this mystery, however, may be found in two 
documents of capital importance—one a despatch from the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs to his Ambassador at 
Paris, on July 29th (Orange Book, No. 58), to the effect that 
he had been informed by the German Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg that his Government had resolved to mobilize if 
Russia did not suspend her preparations, and that, “since 
such measures had only been undertaken by us in con- 
sequence of the mobilization already effected in Austria and 
of her obvious unwillingness for a pacific settlement, we 
cannot comply with the wish of Germany, and it only remains 
to us to hasten our preparations, &c.’’ The second document, a 
graver matter, is a telegram (Blue Book, No. 85) from the 
British Ambassador at Berlin to Sir Edward Grey, dated 
July 29th, to the effect that, late at night, on July 29th, he 
was summoned to an interview with the German Chancellor, 
who had just returned from Potsdam. And what was the 
object of this urgent and untimely summons? It was to 
bargain for British neutrality. The war, therefore, was 
virtually decided upon at a colloquy or council, between 
Chancellor and Emperor, which certainly was held at 
Potsdam in the interval between the despatch of the first 
and second telegrams from the Emperor to the Tsar, already 
alluded to, on July 29th. It is the only possible explanation 
of the haste with which the Chancellor sent for the British 
Ambassador on his return from Potsdam. 

Now, it is common knowledge that there existed in 
Germany a party, powerful at Court and in the Govern- 
ment, which for ten years had urged her to take up arms. 
This party, probably between July 28th and 29th, had sur- 
rounded the Emperor, who up to the 28th appears to have 
been animated by reasonable intentions. But Austria, by 
her declaration of war against Serbia, had furnished this 
war party with the terrible argument that a conflict was 
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inevitable, and so Emperor and Government allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded that, since this was the case, their 
best course was to precipitate events by calling on Russia 
to disarm, not improbably cherishing the delusion that 
Russia would give way to threats, as she did in 1908. But 
during the afternoon of the 29th comes a telegram from the 
German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, referred to in the 
Orange Book (No. 58), but which we may vainly search for 
in the White Book. The Chancellor, realizing that this time 
Russia will not be intimidated, hastens to Potsdam. 
Emperor and Chancellor determine to send a last and more 
menacing ultimatum to Russia, browbeating her diplo- 
matically; and, if threats proved vain, to declare war and 
drag Austria along with them. It was on his return from 
this fateful colloquy at Potsdam that the Chancellor hurried 
to learn the price of British neutrality. 

The answer, therefore, Dr. Ferrero gives to his three- 
fold question is that the war was decided upon at Potsdam, 
on the evening of July 29th, and by Germany; not after 
Russia had begun a general mobilization, but before even 
she had begun a partial mobilization against Austria. The 
precipitation with which Germany despatched her ultimatum 
on July 31st can be explained in two ways only—either on the 
assumption that the German Government had suddenly gone 
mad, or by admitting that war had been decided on some time 
before, namely, on the evening of July 29th. Unhappily for 
Germany, precisely on that day Austria became alarmed, 
and hesitated. For she, too, had contrived her Balkan ad- 
venture, hoping Russia would not fight, and when she 
perceived that a European conflagration was imminent, she 
sought to gain time and means to avert it. The precipita- 
tion with which the German Government seized the first 
pretext to hand, to force on a war in a conflict wherein she 
was not directly interested, rendered vain those good inten- 
tions of the eleventh hour. If Austria is, perhaps, more 
responsible than Germany for the decision at Potsdam, the 
responsibility for the ultimatum of July 31st appears to lie 
wholly on Germany. Germany and Austria must, therefore, 
equally share the responsibility for the unparalleled 
calamity, before the world and before history. 

Such is a brief summary of Dr. Ferrero’s masterly 
survey (the italics throughout are his) of the evidence before 
him, and his mature judgment on the official appeals of the 
governments involved in the Great War to the conscience of 
humanity. The whole of this important contribution to the 
literature of the war should be carefully studied by all con- 
cerned with the appalling tragedy now being enacted on the 
blood-stained fields and mountains of three continents, with 
its million-fold legacy of razed, ruined, and desolated homes. 





PROSE OF THE DESERT. 


“‘Lodges in the Wilderness.” By W. C. Scutty. (Jenkins. 
5s. net.) 


Mr. Scurty is one of those rare and fortunate authors 
who have an idea how to write. His book may disappoint 
those who expect a book of incident and anecdote on the 
model of some of his previous volumes. But those who care 
for books that convey the color and atmosphere of a country 
will find themselves gradually becoming absorbed in this 
description of the experiences of an imaginative man who in 
the ’nineties acted as Special Magistrate for the Northern 
Border of the Cape Colony. It is not that he writes 
faultlessly : he occasionally swells into superfluous rhetoric. 
But he has the gift of selecting the suggestive thing to 
write about and of presenting it not in dead, but in 
personal, language. Much of the vitality of his book is 
the result of his close observation of the animal life of 
Bushmanland. He takes an especial comic pleasure in 
describing the chase of that ‘‘ sneaking marauder,’’ the 
jackal, by the various animals it has angered : 

“A yelp, then many yelps—faint, but clear as a tinkling- 
bell. . . . Cautiously I sank back, wormed myself round 
and looked over the edge of the scherm in the direction from 
which the sound came. A jackal, of course—but why was he 
yelping? The reason was quickly apparent. About seven 
hundred yards away stood two ostrich hens. Running 
hither and thither, in hot pursuit of the jackal, was the 
cock-bird. Autolycus was hard pressed; it was only by 
constant and cunning doubling and twisting that he was able 





to escape the sledge-hammer kicks—any one of which, had it 
got home, would have broken his back or ripped his entrails. 
The chase trended in my direction; as the pursued and the 
pursuer approached, I had an excellent view of it. At 
length the prowler reached his burrow and hurled himself 
incontinently in, his brush describing a frantic are as he 
disappeared. ‘he ostrich, fuming with disappointed wrath 
and flicking his wings alternately over his back, to work off 
his indignation, stalked with stately gait back to his wives.”’ 


The jackal, as many readers know, is a professional thief 
of ostrich eggs, which he breaks for his food— 


‘stealing up to the nest in an unguarded moment, 
pawing out one of the eggs to the top of the circular mound 
by which they are surrounded, aud then butting it with his 
nose hard down on the others.”’ 


In this work of egg-smashing he has for confederates— 


‘‘the blackguardly white crows that carry small, heavy 

stones high into the air, and drop them on the eggs.” 

Mr. Scully has much to tell us about the ostrich, which, 
as he says, ‘‘ cannot keep on the move continuously for any 
length of time on a hot day ”: 

“If forced to attempt doing so, death from heat- 
apoplexy would inevitably result.” 


Mr. Scully did not shoot these beautiful birds without 
twinges of conscience, but he shot them all the same, 
meditating dolorously on the callous vanity of women as 
he plucked out the “lovely plumes” from the body of 
the dead bird that ‘‘ lay, breast downward, his long neck 
bent and his head concealed under the black, bulky body ”’: 


‘They were surely the fairest and purest ornaments 
ever devised by that influence which men, when the world 
was young, personified and worshipped as the Goddess of 
Love—the noblest concrete expression of that principle 
which strives to draw sex relations to the higher planes of 
beauty. And here had I, a decadent human, typical of a 
neuropathic age, destroyed this exquisite, embodied achieve- 
ment for the purpose of reversing Nature’s plan. For I 
should transfer to the female, to my own womankind, 
adornments developed naturally on the male for his own 
proper beauty. The female ostrich, in her robe of tender, 
greyish brown, is attractive enough to her prospective mate 
without artificial aid. Were she to hang a wisp of human 
hair about her graceful, undulating neck, she would rightly 
be regarded as a freak.”’ 


Pierre Loti could hardly be more self-contemptuous after 
shooting a wild animal than is Mr. Scully, who, however, 
shouts in his indignation against women: ‘‘ Schopenhauer 
was right—among human beings as among other animals 
the male is essentially more beautiful than the female.’ He 
then goes on: 


‘** My plucking came to an end. The long, foamy whites 
—the short, glossy blacks whose hue was deeper than that of 
the raven’s wing—were tied into bundles with twine from 
my compendious haversack. ‘There lay the huddled, ruined, 
mangled body; there grinned the already dry and blackened 
blood-clot defacing the desert’s visage. Rifled of its garment 
of harmonious and appropriate beauty, smutted and smashed 
into an object of grisly horror—this piteous sacrifice to 
woman’s callous vanity and the heartless cruelty of her mate 
seemed to make the wilderness as foul as the altar of Cain.” 


It is almost pleasant to pass from these gloomy self- 
reproachings to the tarantulas that came round the author’s 
camp-fire one night when it was so hot that at midnight 
the barrel of his rifle nearly scorched his hand: 


‘* What were those creatures darting here and there; 
anon rushing towards us over the livid surface of the sand? 
Horror! They were tarantulas—red, hairy creatures, larger 
than mice. Within a few seconds there were hundreds of 
them circling round the fire with almost incredible swift- 
ness.”” 

Mr. Scully is awed by the beauty of the desert, but, like 
most lovers of beauty, he is strangely fascinated by horror— 
by tarantulas, and thirst, and murderous plants. He gives 
us a fine impression of a parched land in his description of 
the change that took place in the behavior of the oxen that 
drew his wagon, as they approached the end of their journey : 


“They paced, lowing, to the trail; then advanced along 
it at a trot. Soon the trot altered to a wild gallop. To- 
morrow, before noon, they would charge down on Gamoep— 
and woe to man or beast obstructing their course. Red-eyed 
and with blackened tongues extended from roaring, tortured 


throats, they would fling themselves into the pool and drink 
their fill.” 
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The human being in the desert is in greater peril of disaster 
from lack of water than the ox :— 


“Under certain atmospheric conditions, if one had 
suddenly to put forth exertion sufficient to induce perspira- 
tion, the pores refused to close, and moisture was drawn out 
of the system at such a rate that to drink presently or die 
was the alternative.’ 


Other discomforts of Bushmanland arise from the presence 
of mouse-cities under the ground—occasional tracts, “ ten 
to fifteen yards in diameter, which had been undermined by 
desert mice.’ The wagon, passing over one of these, is in 
danger of breaking through the crust and sinking to the 
axles of the wheels. In regard to these mouse-cities, Mr. 
Scully informs us that “ where mice were plentiful so were 
snakes; they seemed to live together underground on the 
best of terms.” 

Of his notes on other inhabitants of the desert and its 
neighborhood we may quote a few, for it is by quotation that 
the quality of a volume like this can be most effectively 
suggested. Of the zebra he writes :— 


““The mountain zebra is the wariest animal alive; it 
never lies down, but sleeps in a standing posture, with the 
muzzle resting on a stone.”’ 

Concerning the ostrich, with its booming note, he tells us :— 


‘The most experienced ear can hardly distinguish the 
distant voice of a lion from that of an ostrich.” 
Of the oryx, “one of the desert’s noblest denizens—the 
aristocrat of its depleted mammal population” :— 


‘The oryx-fawn is born with horns about four inches 
long, but the points are capped with a plug-like mass of 
horny substance. This falls off when the animal is about 
three weeks old.”’ 

Regarding antelopes in general, he notes a curious contrast 
between “the habits of the larger desert antelopes and of 
those antelopes which live in the forest’? :— 


“In the desert it is the males which head the flight, 
leaving the females and the weaklings to fend for them- 
selves. But in the forest the male covers the retreat of his 
family, and is always the last to flee.” 

Mr. Scully’s explanation of this is interesting :— 


“‘There is probably some connection between the fore- 
going rule and the circumstance that the female of the 
antelope of the desert—the oryx, the hartebeest, and the 
blesbok—is horned more or less as the male is, whereas the 
female of the forest, dwellers—the bushbuck, the koodoo, 
and the impala—are hornless.”’ 

Of the aboriginal human animals who inhabited the desert 
there unfortunately remained only two :— 
‘an old, withered, toothless man, and a bent and 
ancient crone. These wraiths, who subsisted on roots, 
reptiles, and insects, still haunted the mountains near 
Dabienores, and levied a kind of toll on the very occasional 


traveller. This took the form of a trifling contribution of 
tobacco and sugar.”’ 


Mr. Scully, it will be seen, is a sensitive observer—an 
observer of whom it may be said that he observes with 
imagination. In the result he has written an exceptionally 
good book of travel—a book bearing the stamp of personality. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that he is one of those 
who see evidence that “ South Africa is slowly but surely 
drying up.’”’ It is to be hoped that his passion for the desert 
has here biased him unduly as a prophet. 





THE QUEST OF SICKNESS. 


‘*Poems.” By MAvRIcE 
BERNARD MIALL. 


MAETERLINCK. 


Translated by 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 


**My soul is pale with impotence, 
Colorless and indolent.’’ 
And :— 
“ Stems obscure that coil and thrust 
In the moon’s unhallowed glow, 
And the autumnal shadows throw 
Of their auguries of lust.” 


** And their mournful shadows hide 
Tangled wounds that mark the thrust 
Of the azure swords of lust 
In the crimson flesh of pride.’’ 














And :— 
“My sins like yellow mongrels slink; 
Uncouth hyenas my hates complain, 
And on the pale and listless plain 
Crouching low, love’s lions blink.”’ 


How Victorian it all is! One approaches this carefully 
exploited wickedness, this attempt to find the canker in the 
rose and to shock suburban gentility, with something of 
the curiosity of the antiquary. It seems so long ago since 
one was beckoned, by wan gestures from the poet, into the 
midnight chamber of Desire. And if Mr. Miall’s transla- 
tion of “Serres chaudes” is not likely to increase M. 
Maeterlinck’s reputation, his rather ill-considered preface 
is even less likely to do so. The obvious attitude towards 
these poems is not to take them too seriously. They were 
written when the poet was mewing his imitative youth, 
when it was the fashion—derived from the far more signifi- 
cant French decadents and symbolists—to parade “my 
famishing desires” and to assemble “on love’s luxurious 
sward,” “where the nuptials of the sick are held.” They 
are no more repulsive or shocking or sensational than the 
archaic velvet jacket of the esthete. They are simply the 
self-conscious exercise of a young man, anxious to feast vpon 
lugubrious and forbidden fruits, (sitting in a marsh and 
wearing a scarlet cloak) because such modish eccentricities 
were in those days a kind of Pass Moderations to the poetic 
fraternity. It is true that M. Maeterlinck has not entirely 
discarded this method and has, in fact, made excellent 
literary copy out of it. But he is no longer in statu pupillari 
and would even, we dare venture, be disposed to‘look back 
upon “Serres Chaudes” as so much sowing of listless oats. 

But what must Mr. Miall do but claim for them not 
only “ essential originality,’ not only a cosmopolitan appeal, 
but a polemic, a satire upon modern civilization! “I do 
not think,” he says, “we shall go far wrong in supposing 
the hot-house, the bell-glass, the diving-bell, the hospital, to 
typify the isolation and insulation caused by a false civiliza- 
tion and an unreal religion, so productive of hypocrisy, fear, 
and confusion that each man is a prisoner within himself, 
unable to reach his fellow.” Well, if Mr. Miall thinks so, 
M. Maeterlinck is certainly one of the prisoners. At any 
rate, the least Mr. Miall could do, on the heels of such an 
extravagance, would be to offer some sort of exposition of 
the symbolized references. But no. ‘Let us remember 
that to read a symbolic poem literally is as foolish as to seek 
for a cipher in Shakespeare.’’ As regards these poems, that 
is true enough, but it does not seem exactly to support Mr. 
Miall’s previous assumption. It would, indeed, be a formid- 
able task to unriddle the symbolism of “Serres Chaudes,” 
because they do not suggest and are not meant to suggest 
anything but an attitude of mind. Hardly even that. The 
symbols such as :— 


“And the music of mountebanks was heard outside the prison. 
There were wax-work figures in the summer woods, 
And elsewhere the moon had swept the whole oasis, 


And at times I found a virgin, flushed and sweating, in a 
grotto of ice!”’ 


express nothing but themselves. They revolve within their 
own orbit. They are not a metaphysic at all, but a con- 
trasted arrangement of fantastic literary figures, designed 
to evoke a sensation. They are not even the bluntest of 
allegorical devices. The only possible way to treat “ Serres 
Chaudes ” is from the technical point of view—as appealing 
by certain external prosodic and musical effects, to the ear. 

And here we must turn to Mr. Miall’s translation. We 
sympathize with him in the almost insuperable difficulties 
of his task. It is not that the melody of the poems is elusive 
and impalpable, but that they are deliberately so. They are 
hard and metallic in their self-conscious assonances. And 
Mr. Miall cannot get out of it. Not only is his rhythm 
more than a little shaky, but he solders, as it were, the 
stiffness, the hardness, and the angularity of the original, 
sometimes with terribly prosaic results. You cannot get a 
hysterious, atmospheric remoteness out of “albuminous 
violets,’’ out of ‘‘that sains the slave’s extenuated sleep,”’ 
out of ‘‘ the viscerae of woe and sin,” out of ‘‘O blue 
monotony of my heart,” and “from there a strange 
effluvium rises.” It is difficult, indeed, in these circum- 
stances, to avoid what Mr. Miall calls “ the risibility of the 
frivolous Anglo-Saxon ” 
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MR. STEPHEN GRAHAM’S RUSSIA. 


‘‘Russia and the World.” By STEPHEN GRAHAM. (Cassell. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Grauam has journeyed much in Russia and tramped 
over enormous distances, making friends with the peasants 
and writing picturesque impressionist articles, which were 
often pleasant and good. Latterly he has written too much, 
and some chapters in this book are curiously thin. One tells 
of an English engineer who expected the war to be settled by 
arbitration in a couple of weeks, and another intimates Mr. 
Graham’s disapproval of America—“ that cosmopolitan crowd 
without any real national self-consciousness,”’ whose “ unfor- 
tunate habit it is to Americanize everything she touches.”’ The 
author’s treatment of other “ World Problems” is strangely 
crude. He tells us of the undesirability of educating Russia’s 
100,000,000 peasants, and instructs us as to the proper condi- 
tions of the coming temporary peace. They should include a 
refusal to accept repayment of any money advanced to France 
or Russia ; anda guarantee to Japan against European molesta- 
tion in China or the Pacific. We are ourselves to introduce 
a passport system, and to make the adoption of Christianity 
an essential condition of naturalization, though this seems 
superfluous, as “ no foreigners shall be allowed to masquerade 
as British under legal recognition of a change of nationality.” 

Mr. Graham’s long stay in Russia has, no doubt, pro- 
vided him with much knowledge of that country, but it has 
not given him a sense of proportion, or endowed him with 
due appreciation of the value of freedom and toleration. 

Take, for example, his treatment of the many charges 
against the Jews. Mr. Graham does not himself believe in the 
sacrifice of Christian children by the Jews for ritual purposes, 
but he gives us to understand that the Tsar believes in it ; and 
the whole chapter is written as though to suggest that there 
must really be something in the accusation, and that, for 
some reason or other, the Jews would do well to clear out of 
Russia. He tells us that after the war: “They will not 
obtain freedom to go where they wish in the Russian Empire. 
The Russian Church, without wavering, is against the Jews, 
and the Court itself not only has no tolerance for the Jews, 
but is ready to believe anything against them, anything like 
the ritual murder, for instance.” 

After telling of a soldier who thought the captain of 
the “Emden” should have been executed when captured, 
Mr. Graham proceeds to explain the massacres of the Jews by 
saying: “In this spirit the peasant soldier goes forth for 
the Tsar, to any of the Tsar’s work, and whether it be 

the suppression of the Trans-Caucasian cut-throats 
in North Persia, or a pogrom of a distasteful race, he has 
much the same outlook. He is so unswervingly loyal to the 
word of the Tsar, or what is told him is the word of the 
Tsar.” 

Of the Beiliss trial, Mr. Graham reports that 
“someone was guilty, a madman or a Jew, and, indeed, 
the probability is that a Jew did actually commit the crime. 
, If among the illiterate and savage Jews that dwell 
in the remote parts of the Pale, there should exist dark 
sects in whose rites child sacrifice and the like are 
practised, it is merely a curiosity among religions of con- 
temporary Europe. But the great quarrel of Russians with 
Jews is not on that ground. They would willingly spare 
the Jews an accidental Christian child now and then.” 
He goes on to say that: “One of the most interesting 
phenomena of the time has been the persecution of the 
brilliant anti-Semitic pamphleteer Rozanof, . a writer 
recognized by everyone as being in the foremost rank in 
Russia.” Rozanoff wrote a book on “The Relation of the Jews 
to Blood.” “It is,’”’ says Mr. Graham, “a very powerful, 
interesting, and curious volume. It is rather difficult for a 
Russian to read it without being shaken. The Jews 
have never been found sacrificing Christian children in 
England and America, and that necessarily binds the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the belief that ritual murder is a myth.”’ 

Now Mr. Graham ought to know that the accusation of 
ritual murder has been brought against the Jews in one 
country after another and in one age after another, but has 
always broken down on investigation, as it did in the Beiliss 
case. The suggestion that there are sects of Jews who murder 
Christian children as a part of their religion is infamous. 
Tf Mr. Graham believes it, he should produce the evidence, 











and not throw at us, as though it were an authority, a book to 
which we have no access in this country, and of which we only 
know that many men of light and leading in Petrograd were 
so repelled by Rozanof’s method of treating his evidence 
that they refused to associate with him after the publication 
of his work. We certainly do not want to be lured back into 
the worst medieval prejudices as a result of our affection 
for Russia, and our appreciation for what is great and noble 
in the Russian people. 

What Mr. Graham says about the Secret Police is also 
remarkable. That institution, founded by Nicholas I., has 
become a nightmare, and the truest friends of Russia most 
ardently desire to see its subterranean powers destroyed and 
the rule of public law made prevalent throughout the 
Empire, above the caprice of any gendarme or policemaster, 
or even of the Emperor himself. On that, more than on 
anything else, depends the future welfare of Russia. But 
Mr. Graham seems to regard the matter as one to be met by 
refusing equality before the law to the members of certain 
races. He says: ‘‘The personal work of the Tsar shows 
itself in the courageous attack he made on the great corrupt 
police system which had sold itself in part to the revolu- 
tionary party. The police system of Russia . . . can 
almost always procure the assassination of its persecutors. 
The Tsar very seriously endangered his life by his efforts.” 
But instead of advising the abolition of the system, the 
author recommends the expulsion of the Russo-Germans! 

The landed aristocracy of the Baltic Provinces, which 
supplies many officers to the army and many officials to the 
civil service, is of German origin. Mr. Graham speaks of the 
danger of allowing these “naturalized Germans” (most of 
them naturalized for generations past) to remain Russian 
subjects. He says: “Get rid of them all; denaturalize and 
disenfranchize them. Their intrigues and machina- 
tions are words now, but if not checked might amount to 
actions later on. The Tsar’s life is especially precious at this 
moment, not only to Russia, but to England and France. 

It is difficult to view with calm the presence at 
Petrograd of such men as the notorious Reinbot, once chief 
of the Moscow Police. May the capital have a complete 
purge!” 

This, surely, is to take hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. It is the system that must go. If such men as 
Reinbot were brought to public trial, and their deeds 
exposed to the light of day, such things as have happened 
in the past could never happen again. The secrecy of the 
system, and the supremacy of its agents above the law, create 
the danger. 

We in England may gladly acknowledge Russia’s 
superiority in many realms of art; in the expression of 
human emotions, and in other things that deeply concern 
the soul of man. We are now fighting in alliance with the 
Tsar’s Government, and its aid is most precious to us; but 
we should be false to all that is best in ourselves and in 
Russia if we pretended to believe that our Constitutional 
methods of Government and the rule of public law are 
inferior to her more arbitrary and autocratic methods, or if 
we nurtured the belief that the exasperation and perpetua- 
tion of racial animosities can redound to the greatness and 
true welfare of a race we admire and a people that we love. 

For nations as for men there is an element of danger as 
well as of profit in close comradeship. The hope is that, 
not ceasing to discriminate between good and evil, each in 
turn will enjoy the advantages of leading and of being led, 
and each, while retaining what is best in their own character, 
will acquire what is best in their friend’s. 





THE MINOR NOVELIST. 


“Grocer Greatheart.” By ArtHur H. Apams. (Lane. 6s.) 
‘A Pillar of Salt.” By H. W. ©. Newrr. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 


“ Windylow.” By Kineton Parkes. (Unwin. 6s.) 


THERE are some novels that are written on precisely the same 
principles as going, in more formal and superannuated days, 
for a Sunday afternoon walk. You want to digest your 
dinner ; you want to do as other people are doing; you have 
nothing else to do and you wish to preserve a proper vacuity 
of mind without ostentatiously advertising it. And “Grocer 
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Greatheart” is a type of those novels which are designed to 
replace that old-fashioned promenade. It is a good digestive, 
because it leaves the mental faculties unemployed ; it will 
catch you at a time when the attention is at a loose end, and 
easily gratified. It is, in fact, exactly the kind of novel 
which indiscreet reviewers tell you, will “ while away an idle 
hour.” The grocer is shipwrecked on a desert island, with 
an Australian girl, a boarding-house keeper, an Oxford man, 
a sub-editor, and a financier, and, of course, thanks to the 
precedent of “The Admirable Crichton,” immediately 
assumes command of the party. Well, that is all. It is true 
that there are another two hundred or so pages, about a 
competition for treasure and a circus girl who rides about 
the island picturesquely on an elephant, with a tame tiger, 
and with whom the grocer decides to stay when his comrades 
are rescued. There is, indeed, some attempt to develop the 
psychology of the grocer from the commonplace to the 
romantic, but, as the revelation of his poetic consciousness 
largely takes the form of sighing over a suspender left by 
the circus lady on the beach, the post-prandial reader need 
have no qualms. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Newte is that he 
invariably writes in a bad temper. He is not by any means 
one of those writers who can be confidently recommended as a 
cure for dyspepsia. He lashes out at his enemies like an 
unbridled mustang. Now it is socialists, now anti-mili- 
tarists, now feminists—all those reformers, in fact, whose 
complexions and whose clothes do not conform to Mr. Newte’s 
gentlemanly standards. This time, it is the authors who 
excite his Berserk instincts. Oh no, not the popular authors 
like Mr. Newte, who have attained the virtue of success ; but 
those “ greasy’? ones, those “long-haired” ones, those 
“ pasty-faced”’ ones, those “ moth-eaten” ones, who are vile 
enough to have a feeling for style (sic) and degraded enough 
to earn an income under the margin of the thousands. For 
Aubrey Pinnick—who takes Avice away from comparative 
affluence and a husband, who, in Mr. Newte’s opinion, confers 
upon her the inestimable privilege of patronage—is not a 
quack. He is (we are only following Mr. Newte) an artist, 
whose work, if on a minor scale, shows competence and 
esthetic taste. And on this unfortunate, our fastidious 
author pours his gallons of boiling oil. Mr. Pinnick does not 
think that Earl’s Court represents the finest achievement of 
civilization, the blackguard! Mr. Pinnick likes to write 
decent prose, the ruffian! Mr. Pinnick uses his intelligence 
critically, the pariah! Mr. Pinnick discusses social and 
artistic ideas, the weakling! Mr. Pinnick is poor: away 
with him! And soon. There is only one thing to be done. 
Our young and struggling Pinnicks must all try and imitate 
Mr. Newte. 


Mr. Parkes’s refinement, tenderness, and just sense of 
values are a great relief after the vulgarity of “A Pillar of 
Salt.” “ Windylow ” is an attempt to analyze psychologically 
the gradual deterioration of a young landowner—Roger 
Bould. Bould has an old-standing feud against Hugh Gaunt, 
who owns the neighboring estate, and whose excessive virtue 
disposes us to feel a little more tolerant towards Bould than 
is the author. Bould organises a campaign of persecution 
against Gaunt. He burns his ricks, spreads scandals about 
him, hamstrings his horses, and, when Gaunt becomes en- 
gaged to the girl, whom Bould had tried unsuccessfully to 
seduce, shoots at him in a drunken frenzy and drowns him- 
self in Windylow lake. But Bould would have been a much 
more impressive figure if Mr. Parkes had left his iniquities 
to themselves. Instead of that, he gets up into the pulpit 
against him. Mr. Parkes’s temper of mind (an important 
asset to the author) is, in fact, superior to his art. 
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Tue efforts of the Bank of England to reduce the super- 
abundance and cheapness of money have been unsuccessful, 
but the Court is still apparently afraid, for various 
reasons, of reducing the Bank rate. The Clerks of the 
Treasury have permitted the Stock Exchange to revise 
its list of minimum prices, except in the case of the 
American Market, which is, of course, much better main- 
tained, as the United States Government is not borrowing 
two millions sterling a day for war purposes. Hence it is 
to be predicted as a result of the war that American stocks of 
the same calibre will greatly improve in comparison with 
British. No certain information has been received as to the 
success or otherwise of the second German War Loan. But 
a curious incident is reported from the Bank of England, 
namely, the arrival (presumably from Amsterdam or 
Copenhagen) of a parcel of English sovereigns which formed 
part of the original war treasure placed in 1871 in the 
Tower of Spandau. The action of the Government on the 
second Defence of the Realm Act is now interpreted to 
mean that there will be a serious attempt to get at the 
extra profits of armament firms, and there has consequently 
been some dulness in the Vickers Armstrong group. 

Last week I mentioned the 45 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of William Whiteley, which at their 
present price yield about 54 per cent. The Company has now 
issued its report, showing net profits of £59,000 against 
£70,000 last year. The ordinary dividend is at the rate of 
5 per cent. against 7 per cent. last year, so that the position 
is by no means so bad as might have been imagined from the 
passing of the interim dividend, and the preference dividend 
which absorbs £20,000, is protected by a margin of nearly 
£30,000 of profits. Another shop company whose results 
illustrate my remarks regarding specialised luxury trade, 
is the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, whose profits 
are only £20,000 against £43,500 last year. The ordinary 
shareholders in this case get nothing, against 7} per cent. 
last year. 

A Cominc Home Rattway Issve. 

The Great Central Railway has received Treasury 
approval of a proposed issue, although the Bill authorising it 
has not yet passed the Lords. It will take the form of 34 
per cent. second debenture stock for £750,000, and the 
Company is taking power to make it redeemable, as only 
redeemable stocks seem to receive the investor’s considera- 
tion at all at the present time. The price at which it will 
be offered is not yet decided, but it will probably have to 
be such as will give the investor about 4} per cent. if the 
recent issues of Colonial stocks are any guide to the state 
of the market, and Home Railway debentures have gener- 
ally commanded prices very similar to them. If this is the 
case, and the stock is made definitely repayable at a com- 
paratively early date, it is likely to be a popular security, 
and those with money to invest may be inclined to be content 
for a little while longer with the paltry rates which the 
banks are now allowing upon deposit—rates which are in 
somewhat striking contrast, by the way, with the charges 
they make for overdrafts upon stocks or any other security 
at the present time. The Great Central issue is presum- 
ably being made for the purpose of meeting expenses incurred 
or to be incurred in connection with the dock works at 
Immingham and Grimsby. The security for the stock will 
be ample, although the company’s credit does not rank 
among the highest of the railways because some of its junior 
preferences do not get their dividends in full. 

LUCELLUM. 
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